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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 9, 1954 


Unirep States SENATE, 
Srecia, SuscoMMIrrer ON INVESTIGATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:17 a. m., pursuant to recess, in the 
caucus room of the.Senate Office Building, Senator Karl E. Mundt, 
chairman, presiding. 

Present: Senator Karl E. Mundt, Republican, South Dakota; 
Senator Everett McKinley Dirksen, Republican, Lllinois; Sen- 
ator Charles E. Potter, Republican, Michigan; Senator Henry C. 
Dworshak, Republican, Idaho; Senator John L. McClellan, Democrat, 
Arkansas; Senator Henry M. Jackson, Democrat, Washington; and 
Senator Stuart Symington, Democrat, Missouri. 

Also present : Ray H. Jenkins, chief f counsel; Thomas R. Prewitt, 
assistant counsel; Charles Maner, assistant counsel; and Ruth Y. 
Watt, chief clerk. 

Principal participants present: Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, a 
United States Senator from the State of Wisconsin; Roy M. Cohn, 
chief counsel to the subcommittee; Joseph N. Welch, special counsel 
for the Army; and James D. St. Clair, special counsel for the Army. 

Senator Munpr. The committee will eat come to order. 

The Chair would like to begin this morning by welcoming the guests 
who have come to the committee room. We are pleased to have you 
here. 

I want to call your attention, if you are here for the first time, to 
a standing committee rule which has prevailed throughout these hear- 
ings. The rule forbids any audible manifestations of approval or dis- 
approval of any kind at any time from our guests in the audience, and 
the committee has instructed the Chair and the Chair has instructed 
the uniformed members of the Capitol Police and the plainclothes 
people scattered in the audience that they are to remove immediately 
from the committee room, politely but firmly, any one of you who, for 
reasons best known to yourself, elects to violate the terms under which 
you entered the room, namely, to conduct yourselves like ladies and 
gentlemen and to refrain from interfering with the proceedings by 
making audible manifestations of approval or disapproval. 
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Now that we understand each other, Iam sure all of you will comply 
with the committee rule just as all your predecessor audiences have 
ci = ied, with very, very sple ndid 100 percent cooperation. 

s the Chair recalls, at the conclusion of the day it was Mr. Welch 
or Mr St. Clair’s time to have 10 minutes. So we will begin with them 
on the go-around. 

Before doing so, I should announce that Senator Dirksen is de- 
tained at a meeting of the Appropriations Committee, where they are 
marking up a bill. As announced yesterday, Senator Potter was 
called out of town but will be back this noon. I am sure that our col- 
leagues, Senator Dworshak and Senator McClellan, will be here 
short ly. 

Now, Mr. Welch, if you want to proceed with 10 minutes, you or 
Mr. St. Clair, you are recognized first this morning. 


TESTIMONY OF ROY M. COHN—Resumed 


Mr. Sr. Cuarr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cohn, yesterday we were on the subject of whether or not Mr. 
Stevens and Mr. Adams had cooperated with you and Senator Mc- 
Carthy in the conduct of the Fort Monmouth investigation, and I 
believe it is fair to state that this question and answer I will read 
to you pretty well sums up your testimony. If that is not so, I am 
sure you will tell me. 

I asked you: 

Well, Mr. Cohn— 

This is on page 5825. 

Mr. Coun. Go ahead. 

Mr. Sr. Crate (reading) : 

Well, Mr. Cohn, let me see if we can do this rather simply. Can you tell me 
whether or not Mr. Stevens and Mr. Adams cooperated with you at Fort 
Monmouth? 

And your answer was: 

To some extent yes, and to some extent no, sir. 


Is that a fair picture of your testimony yeste en ry @ 

Mr. Coun. I don’t know if it is fair, Mr. St. Clair. Once again, 
it is a short answer toa very long problem. 

Mr. Sr. Crate. You will stand by the answer, nevertheless, won't 

you? 
* Mr. Coun. With a lot of qualifications which you don’t want to hear 
now. For purposes of moving along, I think it is a pretty accurate 
summary. <As I told you, I think I have said on the record before 
that, both here and at other meetings, that we have had cooperation, 
I think I have said on the record, too, that there have been instances 
in which we have not had cooperation. 

Mr. Sr. Cuarr. That is what bothers me, Mr. Cohn. You seem to 
blow a little hot and cold on it. But as of yesterday, under oath, 
you stated to some extent yes, to some extent no; is that right ? 

Mr. oe Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Ciarr. Now, yesterday, when we adjourned, I was about 
ready to aa to you a portion of the official reports of this committee 
for December 8, and I think you looked up your copy of it; is that 
right ? 
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Mr. Conn. Yes; I did, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Crater. On page 56, I want to read part of it to you, and 
ask you—if you will follow me, I think maybe we can get along. 

Mr. Coun. Sure. Why don’t you go ahead? 

Mr. Sr. Crate. It is on page 56. 

Mr. Conn. You goahead. I will have it in a minute. 

Mr. Sr. Crarr. This is the chairman speaking: 

I think for the record at this time we should make it clear that we have been 
getting what I consider good cooperation from the Army, and all of the indi- 
viduals who will be questioned here as to their alleged Communist activities 
have been individuals who have been in the Signal Corps for a number of years, 
and the Army has indicated that they are just as anxious to get at the bottom 
of this as we are; is not that correct, Mr. Cohn? 


And, Mr. Cohn, you answered: 


Yes, Mr. Chairman, absolutely. 


Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. St. Crain. You meant there, did you not, to say that the Army 
had been absolutely cooperative with you in this matter, that is right? 

Mr. Coun. The thing speaks for itself. I think the point there was 
that the people 

Mr. Sr. Crair. Well, you said it spoke for itself? 

Mr. Coun. Sure. The people who were being exposed were 
people 

Mr. Sr. Cuarr. If it speaks for itself, Mr. Cohn, it speaks for itself. 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. St. Clair, could we possibly have a gentle- 
men’s agreement here that when the witness is answering, even if you 
don’t like his answer, he be allowed to finish his answer ? 

Senator Munpr. The Chair believes that that is the procedure, unless 
the witness consumes too much time in answering. But he does not 
feel the witness this morning has given any long answers and he 
thinks it is proper when questions are as sked the witness should be 
given an opportunity to at least conclude a single sentence in reply. 

Mr. Sr. Crate. If the witness wants to go beyond the answer that 
the document speaks for itself, of course, I will bow to the chairman’s 
rule. 

Mr. Coun. All I wanted to tell you, Mr. St. Clair, the point was that 
people who were being exposed had come in there before the present 
administration, which is largely correct, and I would further stand 
by the statement, we have received cooperation in getting these people 
in and interrogating them, from Mr. Stevens and Mr. Adams. Then, 
Mr. St. Clair, finally, I was going to direct your attention to the very 
next day, where in the public record you will find we indicated to Mr. 
Adams an instance where we thought he was not cooperating with the 
committee. 

Mr. Sr. Crarr. Well, let’s follow along. On December 15, in the 
official record of the proceedings of this subcommittee, which is on 
page 191, if you care to get it, I would like to read to you another 
statement from the chairman which apparently was made in your 
presence, and by the “chairman” I, of course, mean Senator McCarthy, 
who says as follows: 


‘ 








I may say, just so this will not be interpreted as an attack upon Secretary 
Stevens, or those who are now in charge, they have been cooperating fully with 
us, and I think are just as concerned as we are about the very, very unusual 
picture that is unfolding. More important, they are doing something about it. 
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And then Senator McCarthy says: 
Call the next witness, Mr. Cohn. 


You were there when the chairman said that? 

Mr. Coun. That was December 154 

Mr. Sr. Cuatr. Yes. 

Mr. Coun. No doubt, sure. 

Mr. Sr. Ctatr. You were there, weren’t you? 

Mr. ae If the record says so, | am sure I was. 

Mr. Sr. Crarr. And you heard Senator Mc( ‘arthy say that Mr. 
Stevens a those in charge had been cooperating fully, and I em- 
phasize the word “fully,” Mr. Cohn # 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir; I heard him praise Mr. Stevens on many 
OCCASIONS, 

Mr. Sr. Crarr. How do you handle this proposition that under oath 
you say that they cooperated to some extent, and to some extent they 
didn’t; and yet the chairman, Senator McCarthy, on December 15 
said they cooperated fully. Are those consistent statements, to you! 

Mr. Coun. Yes, they are. 

Mr. Sr. Crater. Do you consider those to be consistent ? 

Mr. age Sure. Do you want me to express myself further? 

Mr. Sr. Crain. No. I haven’t asked you any furthe -r questions other 
than wl Mahar or not you consi der those to be consistent. 

Mr. Coun. Very well, sir. Any time you want me to answer that, I 
will. 

Mr. Sr. Ciarr. Now speaking of the situation at Fort Monmouth, 
there was a lot of talk about espionage, was there not, Mr. Colin, dur- 
ing the course of the hearing? 

Mr. Coun, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Crater. Is it fair to state, so we can cover a rather large 
subject rather briefly, that espionage being referred to was espionage 
that had occurred in the past ? 

Mr, Conn. No, sir. 

Mr. Str. Crate. That is not fair to state? 

Mr. Coun. No. 

Mr. Sr. Ciarr. Is it your position, Mr. Cohn, that in the course of 
your hearings you uncovered evidence that you would consider, as 
a lawyer, evidence of espionage that was currently being committed 
at Fort Monmouth ? 

Mr. Conn. Mr. St. Clair, the way I can answer that is this: As I 
have outlined here in some detail, through the witnesses we had and 
the evidence we had produced, we uncovered a situation of people 
who have been found to be security risks with Communist affiliations, 
disappearance of documents and other things, which certainly would 
give a reasonable person pause as to whether or not there was current 
espionage, whether or not the situation was ripe for espionage. The 
thing that concerned us was, it was a dangerous situation. 

Mr. Sr. Cuarr. It was a presently existing dangerous situation ? 

Mr. Coun. Before our investigation, I would s say very much so, 

Mr. Sr. Crate, And during the course of your investigation? 

Mr. Coun. I would say so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Ciatr. You are sure now that you weren't talking about acts 
that had happened back in prior years? 
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M-. Coun. No. I think the thing started back when the Julius 
Rosenberg ring went to work down at Fort Monmouth. 

Mr. Sr. Cuatr. When did Julius Rosenberg go to work at Fort 
Monmouth ? 

Mr. Coun. As I recall it, he joined the—I could be wrong on this— 
he joined the Signal Corps around 1940-41, 

Mr. Sr. Cuatr. 1 am sorry. Go ahead. 

Mr. Coun. He went to school down at Fort Monmouth. After that 
he was based at the Sig—he was based at Philadelphia, went to Mon- 
mouth from time to time, remained in the Signal Corps working at 
Monmouth subsidiaries and subinstallations through the year 1945, if 
I am correct. 

Mr. Sr. Crarr. Asa matter of fact, he was at Fort Monmouth at the 
school for a period of 10 months in 1941; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, I think that is right. 

Mr. Sr. Cratr. Thereafter, he was connected with the Signal Corps 
in Philadelphia until 1945 ? 

Mr. Coun. That is where he might have been based, sir. I know he 
was over at Monmouth. 1 know he was at various other Signal Corps 
installations. 

Mr. Sr. Crater. At least until 1945? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Cuatr. When was he apprehended, sir, if you know ? 

Mr. Coun. In 1950, I believe, 1949, or 1950. 

Mr. Sr. Crate. 1949 or 1950. And that was certainly long before 
Mr. Stevens’ administration of the Army ? 

Mr. Coun. Oh, yes. I think it was 1950. 

Mr. Sr. Crater. I would like to read to you, sir, in view of your tes- 
timony that you think you found evidence of espionage, an article 
from the New York Times, Wednesday, November 18, written by Mr. 
William R. Conklin, which attributes certain statements to Senator 
McCarthy. I will read part of it. You will have to trust me to read 
it accurately. 

Robert T. Stevens, Secretary of the Army, agreed yesterday with Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy (Republican of Wisconsin) that espionage in the Signal 
Corps laboratories at Fort Monmouth, N. J., had extended through the postwar 
years and possibly as late as 1951, 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Crate. 1951 was long before Stevens’ administration of the 
Army, isn’t that right? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. I would like to look at that article if I may. 

Mr. Sr. Crarr. Certainly. You may have it. Will you hand it to 
him? 

Mr. Conn. Yes. 1951 is before Mr. Stevens’ administration. I 
thought there was something about not knowing when it stopped or 
how long after the war it continued or something like that, or if it did 
stop. 

Mr. Sr. Cuarr. Are you trying to say there were suspicions of 
espionage ? 

Mr. Conn. I think it is a little more than suspicion, sir. I believe 
we had some witnesses before the subcommittee who refused to tell 
the subcommittee under oath whether there was espionage at Fort 
Monmouth—— 

46620° 
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Senator McCartry. Could I see the document ? 

Mr. Coun. Sure, Senator. Claiming the fifth amendment on ques- 
tions whether there was espionage at Fort Monmouth or whether they 
were engaged in a conspiracy to commit espionage at Fort Monmouth 
on the ground if they answered truthfully their answers would tend to 
show they were guilty ofacrime. Fr ankly, that was enough to put me 
on not ic e there. There were a number of other circumstances. 

Mr. Sr. Crate. Let’s examine that, Mr. Cohn. Isn’t it true of the 
thirt ve odd cases that were suspended at Fort Monmouth, not one 
of them pleaded the fifth amendment ? 

Mr. Coun. I don’t know the names of the 35, 

Mr. Sr. Crate. I didn’t ask you the names. Isn’t that a true state- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Conn. I don’t know whether it is or not. 

Mr. Sr. Ciarr. You are referring to persons who claimed the fifth 
amendment ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Crate. Isn’t it true that not one of the employees at Fort 
Monmouth—may I finish the question ? 

Senator Munpr. You may finish the question. The witness may 
answer. 

Mr. Sr. Cuatr. I think I would rather stay it. 

Senator Munpr. Very well. 

Mr. Jenkins, you have 10 minutes. 

Mr. Jenxrns. I pass, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Munpr. Do any of the Senators to my right have any 
questions ? 

Any of the Senators to my left have any questions ? 

Senator Symrneron. Yes; I have. I would like to take some of 
my 10 minutes. I asked for personal privilege and the chairman felt 
it inadvisable. I would like to take some of my 10 minutes to read a 
letter, if I may. It is very short. 

Mr. Chairman, I have decided to testify under oath before this 
committee, and, therefore, I am addressing the following letter to 
Senator McCarthy and I will read it: 

Dear SENATOR McCartHy: On yesterday you agreed to take the stand to tes- 
tify under oath with reference to the matters considered by the Subcommittee 
on Privileges and Elections of the United States Senate. You will recall that this 
committee was chaired by Senator Hennings and although requests were made to 
you to appear before it, you persistently refused. You agreed to do this if I 
would take the stand with respect to my connections and dealings with Secretary 
Stevens and Mr. Clark Clifford, which have been testified to in the present pro- 
ceedings. I have considered your statement, and I present herewith a plan by 
which it can be carried out. 

I believe that I will have performed a public service of overwhelming impor- 
tance if any action of mine can induce you to answer under oath the allegations 
formally preferred against you by the Senate subcommittee and to which you 
have heretofore persistently refused to respond, except to denounce the sub- 
committee, 

Accordingly, I propose that we agree on the following points: 

1. You 4 agree to an investigation by a committee of the Senate to be 
appointed by the Vice President, upon recommendation of the majority and 
minority leaders of the Senate, despite your previous refusals you will agree 
to testify under oath before this committee and to furnish all relevant docu- 
ments and materials without resort to any immunity or privilege. This investi- 


gation will cover the following subjects, all of which are included in the report of 
the subcommittee: 
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1. Whether, under the circumstances, it was proper for Senator McCarthy to 
receive $10,000 from the Lustron Corp. 

2. Whether funds supplied to Senator MeCarthy to fight communism or for 
other specific purposes were diverted to his own use. 

3. Whether Senator McCarthy used close associates and members of his family 
to secrete receipts, income, commodity and stock speculations and other financial 
transactions for ulterior motives. 

4. Whether Senator McCarthy’s activities on behalf of certain special interest 
groups such as housing, sugar, and China, were motivated by self-interest 

5. Whether loans or other transactions Senator McCarthy had with Appleton 
State Bank or others involved violation of the tax and banking laws. 

6. Whether Senator McCarthy violated Federal and State corrupt practices 
act in connection with his 1944-46 senatorial campaigns or in connection with 
his dealings with Ray Kiermas. 

This investigation will commence as soon as the members of the com- 
mittee are appointed and are available. 

If you will agree to the foregoing, I will agree to take the stand in the present 
proceedings, and to testify as to my conversations and dealings with Secre- 
tary Stevens and Mr. Clark Clifford, relating to the events preceding the insti- 
tution of these hearings. I trust that you will confirm your agreement with this 
program. If you are in accord, please sign as indicated below. 


Senator, here is the letter, and if you will sign it, then we can get 
this matter settled. [Document handed. ] 

Senator McCarrny. Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Munpr. Senator, may I suggest, if you are going to dis- 
cuss the letter of Senator Symington—— 

Senator McCartny. An important point of personal privilege. 

Senator Munpr. Just a minute. May the Chair suggest if you are 
going to discuss the letter of Senator Symington, which I think we 
will all agree has nothing to do with the controversy here or the issues, 
that you comply with the request of the Chair as Senator Symington 
did when ms asked me earlier this morning for a point of personal 
privilege. I said: 

I don’t know how I can grant you a point of personal privilege at the beginning 
of the session, when nobody said anything about you. I wish you would wait 
until your time comes. 

He agreed to do that. You will have your 10 minutes in about 2 
minutes, because it goes directly to you. 

Would you agree to that ? 

Senator McCartuy, No, Mr. Chairman. This very vicious smear 
of Mr. Symington’s must be answered now as a point of personal 
privilege. He has raised everything now that the Daily Worker—— 

Senator Munpr. The Chair feels that if you feel that it is so im- 
portant—— 

Senator McCartuy. I think, Mr. Chairman, as a point of privilege, 
I should be allowed to answer this. 

Senator Munpr. There is no question but what your name has been 
mentioned—— 

Senator McCartnuy. I am glad we are on television. I think the 
millions of people can see how ‘low aman can sink. I repeat, they can 
see how low an alleged man can sink. He has been asked here to come 
before the committee and give the information which he has in regard 
to this investigation. He retorts by saying that he wants all of the 
old smears investigated. 

Now, may I say this, Mr. Chairman: If that is necessary in order to 
get Symington on the stand, that will be done. If the Vice President 
or the Senate wants to appoint a committee to investigate these 
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smears, if they ask me to testify, I will, period. And that is a firm 
commitment, 

I will not sign any of Mr. Symington’s letters for him. But let me 
repeat, while this has nothing to do with this hearing, if, in order to get 
Sy mington to be a decent, honest individual, and get on the stand here 
where the subject of perjury—where he will be made to tell the truth 
so I can cross-examine him, I will do almost anything inthe world. If 
that includes the creation of a special committee, 1 will now consent 
to go before that special committee, and I will be glad to answer any 
of these smears that appeared in the Daily Worker or any place else. 

Mr. Symington, I think, has intelligence enough to know that what 
he brings up has nothing to do with this hearing. He knows that now 
it has appeared crystal clear to the American people that he is the 
individual who got the chief adviser of the Democrat Party under- 
ground to deceive an honest Secretary of the Army, who was not used 
to the rough, dirty politics he might run into. 

Mr. Symington knows that Mr. Stevens offered on at least three 
occasions to come before the committee and give us the truth. He 
knows that he urged him not to do that. That is, upon the urging of 

lark Clifford. 

Now, Symington seems to be deathly afraid of going on the stand 
and taking the oath. Again I say, Mr. Chairman, if a condition of 
that is that we will reinvestigate—and I have been investigated about 
as thoroughly as anyone should be by Mr. Symington’s administration, 
if they had anything against me they certainly would have presented 
that toa grand jury. They did not. 

He now raises the same old smears. As I say, so this will be crystal 
clear, Mr. Chairman, if it is necessary to form a special committee to 
reinvestigate those smears, to get Stu Symington on the stand, as I 
intend to take the stand, as I have taken it, as my Republican col- 
leagues have taken it, I will now make the firm commitment to go 
before that committee. I will sign no Symington document. 

Senator Syminoeron. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of personal 
privilege. 

Senator Munpr. May the Chair say, Senator Symington—just a 
minute. The Chair still has the floor. 

The Chair is going to recognize you, but the Chair would like to 
say if we are going to continue this mid-morning madness every 
morning of first you and then Senator McCarthy saying something 
about the other and then saying, “I have to have a point of personal 
privilege,” it is very diflicult for the Chair to know how to stop that 
kind of waste of time as far as the rest of the members of this commit- 
tee are concerned and the country is concerned. I will do the best I can 
to keep it in balance, and that is all. 

Normally when somebody is attacked, a point of personal privilege 
is granted to the person to defend himself. It is the usual procedure 
then to give the attacker another point of personal privilege. 

What I am trying to do is to do this thing as equitably as I can from 
the vantage point of the chairman, who believes it is a waste of time 
and shouldn’t take place, but who has no control over the tempers or 
the dispositions or the words of his colleagues. 

So rather arbitrarily—that is all I can do now—is to say I will grant 
you a point of personal privilege. I suppose you are going to use it 
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to attack Senator McCarthy, and then he will have to have a point of 
personal privilege. So whatever time you consume, I will give him, 
and then grant neither of you any more personal privilege opportuni- 
ties to continue your personal feud this morning. 

Senator Symrneron. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Symington? 

Senator Symrneton. I have listened carefully to what you have 
said, and I will be glad to wait, in accordance with your wishes, until 
my time comes. 

Senator Munpt. Thank you very much. I appreciate that. 

Senator Dworshak, you have 10 minutes. 

Senator DworsHax. No questions. 

Senator Munpr. Senator McCarthy, you have 10 minutes in which 
to interrogate the witness. 

Senator McCueuian. Mr, Chairman. 

Senator Munpr. Pardon me. I asked the Senators to my left, and 
I thought you passed, Senator Jackson. 

Senator Jackson. I will waive my time. 

Senator Munpr. Very well, Senator Jackson waives his time. 

Senator McClellan? 

Senator McCretian. All I wanted to say, I appreciate the Chair— 
I believe the Chair explained why I was temporarily absent this 
morning. I was testifying before another committee on a bill that I 
introduced. I regret to say, Mr. Chairman, that I will have to be 
absent after 12 o’clock after the Senate convenes. A bill is up in the 
Senate this morning which will require my presence * the floor. 

I do not know how early I can return this afternoon, but that will be 
the occasion of my absence if I am absent, looking after this legisla- 
tion. I will have to leave at 12 o’clock. 

Senator Munpr. I am happy that you stated that, and I had men- 
tioned earlier about that. 

I should like our television people to understand one thing. We 

want the country to know there is as much interest in these hearings as 
far as the Members are concerned as ever. We are reaching that stage 
in the session of Congress, however, where there are tremendously im- 
portant bills to be voted on in committee and on the floor every morn- 
ing and every afternoon, making it virtually impossible for there to be 
the full attendance at the hearings which has been possible to maintain 
as a rather unusual record up to now. That is one reason that all va 
us, I am sure, are conscientiously trying and endeavoring to get : 
termination date on the hearings and a list of witnesses so we can 
know and measure our time as against the tremendously important 
duties all of us have to attend to on the floor of the Senate. 

The Chair will excuse any of his colleagues, of course, at any time 
when they have matters of vital concern to their partieular specializa- 
tion or their particular State. They should be on the floor attending 
to them. 

Senator McCarthy, you have 10 minutes in which to interrogate the 
witness, if you want to use it. Otherwise, I will be glad to recognize 
Mr. Welch. 

Senator McCarrny. Mr. Chairman, the Chair mentioned a personal 
feud between myself and Mr. Symington. I want to make it clear 
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there is no personal feud. I have merely been trying to get the infor- 
mation from Mr. Symington. ‘That he has rese ‘nted a great deal. 

Senator Munpr. ‘The Chs 1ir understands that, and I think everybody 
understands your position and Senator Symington’s. I wish you 
would either interrogate the witness or let Mr. Welch have his time. 
I wouldn’t like to have this explosion erupt again right now if it is 
avoidable. 

Senator McCarrny. I think, Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that 
I have 10 minutes—Mr. Symington read a letter which he had not 
sent to ae which I have never received, whi h I assume was prepared 

either by Clark Clifford or someone from the national committee. 
Mr. Symington did, again I say, read it rather well. 

I believe I am entitled now to mention some of the things 

Senator Munpr. You recall the Chair did not recognize you on a 
point of personal privilege. 

Senator McCarrny. I will put this in the form of a question. 

Mr. Cohn, if it develops that an individual here who happens to 
insist on being a judge has a background of having dealt with a man, 
Mr. Sentner, who got 5 years last week for — to overthrow 
this Government by fce-ce and violer.ce; if it appears that a number 
of years ago, I don’t recall the year—194: ' this man Sentner, who 
has now been convicted, and who at that time made it public and 
bragged about the fact that he was a member of the Communist 
conspiracy, called a strike; if it appears that one of the men who 
asked to be a judge here dealt with that man and the strike was an 
attempt to get higher wages for the workingman, that they made a 
deal whereby instead of giving the workingman higher wages, he 
gave Mr. Sentner a certain amount of money each month out of each 
man’s paycheck which reduced their wages and that on that condition 
the strike was called off, and that this man who bragged about being 
a Communist was part of a study club which one of the judges here, 
who insists upon being a judge, they attended the study club con- 
stantly and they announced that one of the things they discussed 
was the dissolution of the Comintern, the dissolution of the Commu- 
nist Party and forming the Communist Association, that was a public 
announcement—would you say that might possibly give some slight 
tip to the American people as to why that judge this morning comes 
to the stand and repeats all of the old smears, why he tried so hard 
and got the chief adviser of the Democrat Party to force an end to our 
investigation of Communists, which he has succeeded in doing? 

That question was too long, Mr. Cohn, and I won’t ask you to 
answer it. 

Senator Munpr. I hope you won't ask the reporter to repeat it, 
either, 

Senator McCarrny. I have no other questions. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Welch and Mr. St. Clair, you have 10 minutes, 

Mr. Sr. Cuatr. Back to the business at hand, Mr. Cohn: 

I think my last question to you was if it wasn’t the truth that of the 
35 persons who were suspended at Fort Monmouth in September and 
October, not one of them plead the fifth amendment. Did you know 
that? , 

Mr. Conn, As far as I know, that is right. 
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Mr. Sr. Ciair. There were some persons who plead the fifth amend- 
ment in the course of those investigations. ‘That is also true, in fair- 
ness to you; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Conn. Yes. It went a little deeper than that, Mr. St. Clair. 
Some of those persons worked at places near Fort Monmouth which 
were doing work for Fort Monmouth, such as the Federal Telecom- 
munications Laboratory down at Nutley. I remember on December 
16 we had a lady with a top-secret clearance, I believe, who invoked 
the fifth amendment on conspiracy to commit espionage. 

Mr. Sr. Cuatr. That was Ruth Levine? 

Mr. Coun. Right. 

Mr. St. Cua. The Federal Telecommunications Laboratory 
sounds like—is one of those elusive names. If you listen to it you 
might think it is a Department of the Government, but it is not, it is? 

Mr. Conn. Well, yesand no. It is owned by the International Tele- 
phone & Te legraph Co., but I believe it does about 100 percent defense, 
war work for the United States Government. So I suppose it has 
that in-between status. 

Mr. Sr. Crater. It is not under the direct control of the Army? 

Mr. Coun. No. 

Mr. Sr. Crate. That is right. She pled the fifth amendment, is 
that right? 

Mr. Conn. Yes. By the way, I better say the International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. has cooperated fully with us in the investiga- 
tion of that laboratory. 

Mr. Sr. Crarr. This lady had a top-secret clearance, you say ? 

Mr. Coun. She had a top-secret clearance. Then she was doing 
work on other secret work. She had pretty much the run of the place, 
I believe, on secret work. 

Mr. Sr. Crair. I just wanted to ask you this question: That clear- 
ance was not clearance given by the Army, was it ? 

Mr. Conn. I think the top-secret was an Air Force clearance. I 
think she also did secret work on Army Signal Corps work. I could 
be wrong, 

Mr. Sr. Crater. I am just trying to get this thing in some under- 
standable form. This young lady did not work at Fort Monmouth. 
That we agree on? 

Mr. Conn. No, she worked at the—— 

Mr. St. Crate. She had a clearance that was not given by the Army. 
That we can agree on? 

Mr. Conn. No, I can’t agree on that. I think I recall—— 

Mr. Sr. Crate. All right, if you can’t agree we will pass to another 
thing. And she worked at the Federal Telecommuniecations Labora- 
tory, which was in Nutley, N. J.,some 50 miles away ? 

Mr. Conn. Right. 7 

Mr. St. Cratr. Now, we have had some talk about some other 
people here who have been alleged to be Communists, and I think so 
that we can get this thing perhaps back into some perspective, I 
am now talking about the Voice of America, Information Serv ice, 
investigation. 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Crater. I think you mentioned the name of a person there 
that you alleged as a Communist or had that background. 
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Mr. Coun. No—— 

Mr. Sr. Cua. In any event, all I wanted to establish is that that 
person was not in any way connected with the Department of the 
Army ? 

Mr. Coun. I concede that right offhand. 

Mr. St. Cuair. That is very clear ?¢ 

Mr. Conn. Sure. 

Mr. Sr. Criarr. And that the Government Printing Office investi- 
gation we have heard a lot about that. That is likewise in no way con- 
nected with the Department of the Army ¢ 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. They did some work, secret work, for the Army, 
but I will agree with you, for the purposes here, it was m no wise 
connected with our investigation of the Army. 

Mr. Sr. Cratr. The 1 responsibility for the security matters of the 
Government Printing Office did not rest on Mr. Stevens’ doorstep, did 
they ¢ 

Mr. Coun. Certainly not primarily ; no, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Crarr. Now, we were talking about whether or not in the 
course of your investigations you uncovered any espionage—it has 
been referred to as current espionage at Fort Monmouth, and I gath- 
ered you didn’t quite agree with me when I suggested you did not 
uncover any such evidence, is that correct ? 

Mr. Coun. I said, sir, it is a topic which is very difficult to define. 
I told you that there was there, from my experience in espionage—in 
handling espionage cases—there was there a very dangerous situation. 
We were very clear that there had been espionage, that it had continued 
until at least a fairly recent time, and that a potential espionage situ- 
ation still did exist. It was a bad situation. I am not going to split 
hairs about it. 

Mr. Sr. Ciarr. Well, let’s don’t split hairs, but let’s also be fair to 
both sides. There is always potential espionage in the military as 
well as in other sensitive portions of the Government. 

Mr. Coun. Yes, but this went much further than just a potential 
that might be any place. There is a specific situation here. 

Mr. Sr. Cram. Well, as the secrecy goes up, the potentialities go 
up, isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Coun. Even on top of that, sir, there were specific people there 
who had records and who had done things which would put any 
security officer on notice. 

Mr. Sr. Crater. Are you referring to Aaron Coleman ? 

Mr. ane I think he is a pretty good example. 

Mr. Sr. Criarr. I thought we agreed yesterday that his clearance 
had bee 1 ‘lifted and he had been working in a building not even on the 
post. 

Mr. Conn. Sir, that doesn’t mean too much to me. 

Mr. Sr. Cram. All right. It doesn’t mean too much to you, but 
erhaps it means something to other people. Isn’t it true that if you 
fad uncovered evidence of espionage, it would have been the duty 
of the FBI and the Department of Justice to submit that evidence to 
a grand jury and seek an indictment on it? 

Mr. Conn. It doesn’t work quite that way, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Cate. You won't answer that yes or no? 

Mr. Coun. I wish I could; I can’t. 
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Mr. Sr. Crate. In any event, insofar as you know, the FBI and 
the Department of Justice did not submit any of the cases that you 
uncovered to a grand jury seeking an indict ment ? 

Mr. Coun. For espionage? 

Mr. Sr. Craik. For espionage. 

Mr. Coun. I don’t know whether they have on not; no, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Ciatr. You know they did not? 

Mr. ae No, I don’t know be did not. 

Mr. Sr. Cratr. You don’t know that? 

Mr. C oun. No, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Cuair. And by the same token, you don’t know that they 
did? 

Mr. Coun. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Crate. And you would trust the judgment of the FBI to 
evaluate whether evidence constituted espionage or not, would you 
not ? 

Mr. Conn. When the facts were given—when the full facts were 
developed by and given to the FBI by the people having responsibility, 
I would trust their judgment, on anything. 

Mr. Sr. Cratr. Do you think you had facts the FBI did not have? 

Mr. Coun. It might be possible, sir, that in the course of our in- 

vestigation we would develop certain things by use of our subpena 
power, which the FBI does not have, which would be helpful to them ; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Crater. Did you turn those facts over to the FBI? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Cratr. Then they did have the facts that you had, is that 
right? 

Mr. Coun. Well, to this extent, sir 

Mr. Sr. Crate. You turned the facts over to them, you say. 

Mr. Coun. When I say we turned the facts over, I believe, sir, we 
furnished copies of our transcripts to the FBI. 

Mr. Sr. Ciatr. Well, that is turning facts over, isn’t it? 

Mr. Conn. Sure. 

Mr. Sr. Cratr. In all fairness to you, Mr. Cohn, you did the same 
thing to the Army? 

Mr. Conn. We certainly tried to, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Cratr. You furnished transcripts to the Army of what went 
on ¢ 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir, I believe we did. 

Mr. St. Cratr. So you now can’t tell us whether or not the FBI and 
the Department of Justice sought indictments against any one then 
employed at Fort Monmouth? 

Mr. Coun. For—do you mean for espionage? 

Mr. Sr. Cra. Yes. 

Mr. Coun. No, I can't, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Crate. There has been a lot of talk about General Lawton. 
I think you and I can agree that he is a fine professional soldier. 

Mr. Coun. I certainly believe it, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Crate. You have the authority of no one other than Robert 
T. Stevens for that ? 
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Mr. Conn. I think it goes beyond being a fine professional soldier. 
I think he has been a great anti-Communist, which is very important, 

Mr. Sr. Crarr. All right, I will go along with you on that. 

Now, I believe it is your testimony, sir, that on October 14, in an 
evening session, General Lawton testified before your committee, on 
the evel ine of October 14 ? 

Mr. Conn. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Cuarr. If you will wait a minute, I will get the page and 
follow 

Mr. Conn. I am pretty familiar with it. Do you want to ask me 
about what he said on the question of espionage at Fort Monmouth ? 
lam ready to talk to you about that. 

Mr. Sr. Cram. Well, I think I have the transcript. If you will 
wait just a minute, I will get it. I think it is a little more accurate. 

Mr. Conn. Sure. If you want to ask me the questions I will prob- 
ably give you the answers you want anyway. 

Mr. Sr. Ciatr. Do you have there the page of the transcript? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, I have it, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Cram. What page is it? I have it here. It is 814. Are 
you ready, Mr. Cohn ¢ 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. I am asking for something else which I will 
want to call to your attention in a minute. 

Mr. Sr. Crater. I suggest to you, sir, that you can call things to my 
attention if they are responsive to questions, Otherwise you will 
have to wait until a recess. 

Mr. Coun. Sure. Iam with you now. 

Mr. Sr. Crain. On page 814 of the transcript of that session, the 
chairman, which is Senator Me¢ ‘arthy, asked this question : 

Could you tell us why it is only in the last 2 or 3 weeks that you are getting 
these elfective results? 

I think you remember that question. 

Mr. Coun. Very well, sir. 

Mr, Sr. CLarr. Iam sure you do. The answer by General Lawton 
Was: 

Yes, but I had better not. I know this so well, but I am working for Mr. 
Stevens 

I think you remember that answer? 

Mr. Conn. Very well, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Ciatr. Now, I want to ask you, Mr. Cohn, whether when 
you heard that question and that answer, you thought that General 
Lawton was being critical of Robert T. Stevens. 

Mr. Coun, I would answer it this way, Mr. St. Clair—— 

Mr. Sv. Ciair. Well, first, you know in the past we have had the 
rule that you have to answer “Yes” or “No,” but then go and say any- 
thing you want. ; 

Mr. Conn. Surely. 

Mr. Sr. Crate. Will you try and follow that rule? 

Mr. Coun. Surely, 1 will, sir. The answer is “Yes.” I think he 
was. In giving a truthful answer he had to be critical of the people 
for whom he worked who had made it difficult for him to suspend pro- 
Communists in the radar laboratories. I think he was reluctantly 
critical and critical in response to a question which he had answered. 
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Mr. Sr. Crate. You think he was reluctantly critical ? 

Mr. Coun. I do, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Crate. Let me read you the preceding question. The Chair- 
man, which is Senator McCarthy: 

And you have the complete cooperation of the Secretary of the Army in this, 
I understand? 

And General Lawton answered— 
Absolutely, and things are moving. 


Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Cratr. In the preceding question do you think that General 
Lawton was being critical of the Secretary of the Army? 

Mr. Conn. I think the—— 

Mr. Sr. Crate. Can you answer that in accordance with the usual 
rule, either “Yes” or “No,” but, and then say anything you want? 

Mr. Coun. No, I think what he was saying there is, in the whole 
thing, is that aan SenatorM-Carthy entered ‘the picture and put the 
pressure on Mr. Stevens about the situation, Mr. Stevens then began 
to cooperate and things were moving. But before Senator McCarthy 
came along, nobody could get anything done. 

Mr. Sr. C Lair. So that the net effect of it is, as you heard it then, 
and mind you, you were there and I was not, that this general was 
being critical of the Secretary of the Army ? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir; the net effect of it, to me, was that General Law- 
ton said: 

I have known about this security risk, Communist infiltration situation for 
a long period of time. I have been able to do something about it only in the 
past 2 or 3 weeks, since Senator McCarthy and his committee came on the 
scene, Since they came on the scene, I have been getting cooperation from Mr. 
Stevens and his outfit, Before that I wasn’t getting help from anybody. 

Senator Munot. Your time has expired. 

Mr. Jenkins? 

Mr. Jenkns. Pass, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Munpr. The Chair will pass. 

Senator McClellan ? 

Senator McCLetnan. Pass 

Senator Munpr. Senator Dworshak? 

Senator DworsHak. Pass. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Jackson ? 

Senator Jackson. Pass. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Symington? 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, I have a few notes here. 

First, these charges presented in a new diversion and a new attack 
against me by Senator McCarthy, were presented to the people of Mis- 
souri in the main on television by Senator McCarthy in the 1952 cam- 
paign, and I am reassured by the fact they will think as little of them 
now as they did then. 

Now let me get my notes together here, which I have written hastily. 

Mr. Sentner was the head of the United Electrical Workers. He 
was the international vice president in Missouri. By law he had rep- 
resented for some time the people in the plant that I went to originally. 
Everybody knew that he was the head of the Communist Party in that 
part of the United States, because he often said so. 
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As soon as any war work came into my plant, I believe in 1940, with 
respect to Mr. Sentner and all other subversives I worked very wy 
with the FBI. The charge that any money ever in any way passe< 
between Mr. Sentner and me is totally and completely false, just an- 
other diversion and just another attac ‘Ik. 

The meetings referred to by Senator McCarthy which I at times 
attended with Mr. Sentner were also attended by leading citizens, Re- 
publicans and Democrats, of St. Louis. They were instigated and 
chaired by one of the most beloved men that I have ever known, Bishop 
Emeritus Will Scarlett, of Missouri, formerly bishop of Arizona. 

I would ask anybody who has any questions about that beloved 
clergyman to ask Senator Barry Goldwater of Arizona what he thinks 
about him. 

I might add that Bishop Scarlett was not on the list of Eniseopal 
clergy drawn up in a recent controversial article by Mr. J. B. Mat- 
thews. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, there was never a step taken with respect 
to these negotiations that wasn’t approved in its entirety, if it was of 
any importance—negotiations in my plant—by one of the greatest 
Americans that I have ever known and one of the men who have suf- 
fered as much from the Communists as any man J know—Mr. James 
Carey, the head of the United Electrical Workers or, rather, the new 
union that took its place. They nearly destroyed him. He won out. 
He knows this story in complete detail, and I would suggest most 
earnestly to the Chair that in order to clarify some of the terrible pas- 
sions that are sweeping through the people at these hearings, that he be 
called before the committee to tell the truth with respect to this latest 
diversion and this latest attack on me. 

Someone handed me, days ago, a little card that I would like to 
read to the American people. 

It would appear that some, under the guise of being the foremost anti-Com- 
munist, are doing the work of the Communist movement in this country. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no questions to ask of Mr. Cohn, but I would 
ask the Chair, especially because of these dreadful attacks that have 
been made upon me by the Senator from Wisconsin—I would ask the 
Chair to ask the Senator if he will sign the letter so we can both 
testify under oath to the points which both of us think are most im- 
portant. 

Senator Munpr. The Chair will have to say, in all due deference to 
his colleague from Missouri, that he realizes, as I am sure the Senator 
from Missouri must realize, that the charges dealing with Bill Sentner 
and some unnamed company of which, apparently, the Senator from 
Missouri—— 

Senator Symrycton. Oh, no, the company is not unnamed. If you 
remember, the other day when the question of Mr. Greenglass and 
Mr. Rosenberg was brought in, the company “Emerson” was named, 
and several people, including you—may I complete the statement— 
several people, including you, said it was too bad those Communists 
had worked in my plant. The facts are that I never had anything to 
do with that rye in any way, of any kind whatever. I never 
owned a share of stock in it. I never worked for it an hour, a day, 
or a minute, That is the Emerson Radio Co. 
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The company we are now talking about—and I take pleasure in 
telling the American people about it, because I worked with it and for 
it with great pride—is the Emerson Electric Manufacturing Co. of 
St. Louis. 

Senator Munpt. Very well. That isn’t going to change the Chair’s 
ruling at all. It is the Emerson Electrical Co., then. 

I don’t want to get into an argument with the Senator from Mis- 
souri. I don’t want to make him any wager. But I will tell him what 
I will do. | will give him a nice, brand-new five dollar bill if he will 
find anyplace in the record where I said anything about its being too 
bad that Communists were working in his plant, if that is what he 
thinks I sai 

Senator Symineron. He didn’t say it in the record. He turned to 
me and said, “Did you hear Roy just mention your plant? 

Senator Munpr. Yes. I thought you would want to know about it. 

Senator Symincton. May I say, I hope the chairman always stands 
beside what he says, regardless of whether it is on the record or off the 
record. 

Senator Munpr. Surely I will. I will not even go so far as to re- 
peat what you made me promise not to say. 

Senator Symineton. I will repeat it. I asked you not to mention it; 
that a mistake had been made, because when Mr. Cohn came up to 
me, also off the recor:], and said, “I am sorry that I had to mention 
your plant,” I said, “Roy, I am too.” 

Senator Munor. Very well. 

Now back to the ruling. The Senator from Missouri certainly re- 
alizes, and | am sure his colleagues realize, that any altercation that 
grows out of some experiences between Senator Symington and Bill 
Sentner and this Emerson Radio or Electrical Corp.—— 

Senator Symrneton. Please, Mr. Chairman, get it right. Emerson 
Electric Manufacturing Co. of Missouri. 

Senator Munpt. Very well, Stuart Symington, president. 

Senator Symincron. Former president and sometimes wishes he 
still was. 

Senator Munor. Very well. 

At least that dispute is certainly not one of the problems to be 
adjudicated by this committee. Neither are the matters that you 
mentioned in your letter to Senator McCarthy problems to be settled 
by this committee. So the Chair is not going to recommend as far 
as he is concerned that we bring in Mr. James Carey or any of the 
other people who might testify on altogether irrelevant controversies 
existing between you and the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, since your comments are taken 
out of your time 

Senator Munpr. You had discontinued your time and said you 
would yield. 

Senator Symineron. I beg your pardon. I did not. 

Senator Munor. Very well. They will not be taken out of your 
time. 

Senator Syminaron. Thank you very much. 

First, all I was trying to do was to accede to the agreement which 
was suggested in combination by Senator McCarthy and me, and I 
would like to know if he would like to sign that letter and if he will 
sign that letter. 
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Secondly, I think it is most extraordinary, considering the fact 
that we have tried practically every Communist in America in these 
hearings, when an attack is made against me of this character, not to 
call a great American who could answer all the charges himself far 
better than I could, because he is so much closer to the problem. I 
therefore respectfully — the Chair’s decision immediately in 
this matter not to call Mr. Carey. I again ask that Mr. James B. 
Carey, secretary of the CIO, be called to answer this latest attack 
upon me made by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Senator Munpr. The Chair will have to give the same answer on 
the same basis, that if he were to call all of the witnesses to answer 
all of the charges that Senator McCarthy has made against you and 
all of the witnesses to answer all of the charges aes you have made 
against Senator McCarthy, we would be here well be yond that No- 
vember 4 date that Senator Potter has suggested might conceivably 
be the target date for adjourning these hearings, as far as some mem- 
bers are concerned. Those are completely irrelevant controversies. 

Senator McCartuy. Mr. Cohn—— 

Senator Munpr. You have 10 minutes. 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Cohn, Mr. St. Clair read to you from an 
article by Mr. William Conklin. I will requote what he read: 

Robert T. Stevens, Secretary of the Army, agreed yesterday with Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy, Republican of Wisconsin, that espionage in the Signal 
Corps laboratory at Fort Monmouth, N. J., had extended through the postwar 
years and possibly as late as 1951. 

Mr. St. Clair omitted the following quoting Mr. Stevens: 


There was espionage in the Signal Corps at Fort Monmouth in the late stages 
of the war, and in later years, he said. Whether it was cut off in 1949, 1950, 
or 1951 is difficult to determine, 


Still quoting Stevens: 


When I stated at a press conference last Friday that the Army has no proof 
of current espionage, I want to make it unmistakably clear that I was speaking 
of the Army investigation only and not of the inquiry by the Senate Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations, of which Senator McCarthy is chairman, 


Then, he was asked this question: 


The implication has been drawn from your press conference that you sald 
that there had been no espionage at Fort Monmouth since the war years, 


The reporter told the Secretary: 

That is entirely incorrect. As the record of that conference will show, he 
plied. 

Then, dropping down to the subhead: 


Torpedo secrets missing: A former security officer in the General Electric 
plant at Schenectady, N. Y., testified yesterday that 20 to 30 secret documents 
on a new type of torpedo had been found missing in August 1952. Senator 
McCarthy said evaluation of these documents resulted in the conclusion that 
they were sufficiently revealing to compromise the entire torpedo project. 


Now that I have read the entire—not all the article, but the meat of 
it, would you say that is roughly what Secretary Stevens said that 
day ¢ 

Mr. Coun. That is about it. s 

Senator McCarrny. And that he said that he didn’t know whether 
espionage, as he said, whether it was cut off in 1949, 1950, 1951, it is 
difficult to determine ? 
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Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCartuy. Also, Mr. Cohn, Mr. St. Clair makes much of 
the point that there were no indictments for espionage, and again 
brings J. Edgar Hoover into this matter. Is it correct that there has 
been no conviction for espionage since back some time in 1942 or 19434 

Mr. Coun. I think that is right, sir. 

Senator McCarrny. In other words, the German cases in the early 
1940's? 

Mr. Conn. I think that is right, sir. 

Senator McCarruy. And even the Rosenbergs were not convicted of 
espionage ? 

Mr. Coun. No, they were not, sir. 

Senator McCartrny. They were convicted of conspiracy to commit 
espionage ¢ 

Mr. Coun. That is right. They were not convicted of espionage. 
They were convicted of conspiracy to commit espionage. There are a 
lot of elements of technical proof involved under the espionage 
statute. 

Senator McCarrny. Is it correct to assume, Mr. Cohn, that in view 
of the fact that all of the 35 individuals who were suspended had 
Communist background, some of them of long standing, that the 
reason, of course, for their suspension was the fear that they might be 
committing espionage ? 

Mr. Conn. Ves, sir. That is certainly one. And as I say, in some 
cases it went further than that. There was a case of actual disappear- 
ance of documents and removal of documents. 

Senator McCarruy. And, again—— 

Mr. Conn. And there were other things which I don’t want to go 
into any detail on. 

Senator McCarruy. It is almost impossible, is it not, to get a con- 
viction for espionage unless you have a number of witnesses actually 
see the man take the material and hand it over to a foreign agent ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir, and that is not even enough. There are other 
elements of technical proof under that statute which make the prob- 
lem a very, very difficult one. 

Senator McCarrny. But if you have Communists handling secret 
radar material, that radar material is, in effect, in open conduits, 
available to the Communist Party? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. I think that any distinction would be just 
splitting hairs about it. There was a dangerous situation, a badly 
dangerous situation. 

Senator McCartruy. Now, Mr. St. Clair seems to try to minimize 
the fact that a fifth-amendment Communist was found in Telecom- 
munications Laboratory. I gather he feels that unless the spies are 
at Fort Monmouth, they are not important. I may be doing him an 
injustice by that. He said it was 50 miles away from Fort Mon- 
mouth. A Communist spy would be just as dangerous in the 'Tele- 
communications which is handling Signal Corps work, handling work 
from Fort Monmouth, as though that spy were on the physical plant 
at Fort Monmouth ? 

Mr. Coun. The distinction as to whether they worked at Fort Mon- 
mouth or 50 miles away, or were based at Fort Monmouth or based 
with the Army Signal Corps is to me a very unimportant distinction, 
sir, 
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Senator McCanruy. And this individual who was handling top 
secret work, had top secret clearance, and which means a clearance 
known in this room to be the highest clearance you can get, was work- 
ing in the Telecommunications until the day that we asked the 
security officer to produce her? 

Mr. Coun. That is right, sir. It was the middle of December of 
this past year, just a few months ago. 

Senator McCarrny. tg ris aa believe, to be accurate, 

Mr. Coun. That is right, si 

Senator McCarrny. An ie she appe ared on December 16 and refused 
to tell whether or not she was engaged in a conspiracy to commit 
e pionage ¢ 

Mr. Conn. Yes, she — She invoked the fifth amendment on 
whether or not she was e aged ina conspl racy to commit espionage 
and on a lot of other things. 

Senator McCarruy. And we explained to her, as you will recall, that 
she could not refuse to testify regarding espionage ‘unless she fe It that 
her answer might honestly incriminate her ¢ 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarruy. And then she refused to tell us whether she had 
been giving secret material to people known to her to be agents of 
Communist Russia ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sit 

Senator McCartuy. She refused on the grounds of self-incrimina- 
tion? 

Mr. Conn. That is my recollection, sir. 

Senator McCartuy. I note Mr. St. Clair also tries to minimize the 
fact that Mr. Coleman’s secrecy clearance has been lifted. Actually, 
he was working on the post, associating with individuals who had 
secrecy clearance, and to all intents and purposes apparently had 
about as much access to secret material, practically as much, as when 
he was physically working on it himself ? 

Mr. Conn. Sir, that is particularly true in Mr. Coleman’s ease, 
because his past records showed that he was not above asking other 
people to take classified information from the laboratory and give 
it to him. 

Senator McCarrny. Just one other question: Senator Dworshak 
yesterday raised a very important question, and could I have your 
attention, Senator? He raised a very important question, and that 
was the question of the fifth-amendment Communist doctor. Is it 
correct that the investigation has shown that this fifth-amendment 
Communist, who had gone to a Communist leadership school, not just 
a rank and file Communist, that he had been scheduled to go to Yoko- 
hama, Japan, and that when he got to Seattle, Wash., his orders were 
changed with no apparent reason for their being ché anged ? 

Mr. Coun. That is right, sir. 

Senator McCartuy. In fact, the only reason he could think of was 
that his wife and daughter had been going to a psychiatrist, and he 
couldn’t even think of the name of the psychiatrist that they had 
been visiting ? 

Mr. Coun. That is right, sir. 

Senator McCarruy. And beyond that he had nothing to make this 
a hardship case ¢ 
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Mr. Conn. No, sir. 

Senator McCartnuy. And our investigation showed that just a vast 
number of young men, with real hardship cases, who applied for state- 
side duty were refused, while this Communist on this phony excuse 
got a plush berth back at Camp Kilmer? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarruy. The Senator raised the question of whether or 
not a Congressman could have succeeded in getting this special con- 
sideration. I don’t think anyone tried to tell this committee that they 
knew how effective the Congressman was—— 

Senator Munpr. The Chair rules that the Congressman’s name will 
not be injected. 

Senator McCarruy. It will not be. But the only information we 
had about the Congressman was that he made the application. We 
don’t know whether that was just a routine request that came from 
his office, whether he knew that the letter was signed or not. But 
when we asked the fifth-amendment Communist major whether it was 
some member of the Communist Party who actually helped him get 
his orders changed, he refused to answer on the ground that his an- 
swer might tend to incriminate him, is that right? 

Mr. Coun. That is my recollection; yes, sir. 

Senator McCarrny. So as of now, neither you nor I nor anyone on 
the staff have anyway of knowing of what importance the Congress- 
man’s request was, whether it was made by his office, whether he made 
it himself, whether it was a routine request, or whether he took an 
active part in the change of duty. 

Mr. Coun. We don’t have the final answer on that; no, sir. 

Senator McCarruy. I ask those questions, incidentally, in view of 
the question that Senator Dworshak raised yesterday, and I think it 
was a good question raised by the Senator. 

No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Munpr. Very well. The answers to most of your questions 
are in the envelope sealed up carefully. You still have that, Mr. 
Jenkins? 

Senator McCarruy. We hope. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Chairman, I am in the position of a man who is 
holding a tiger by the tail. It is dangerous to hold him. It is danger- 
ous to turn him loose. In my case it seems it is impossible to turn 
him loose. 

Senator McCartuy. May I say, Mr. Chairman, I will be very sur- 
prised if there is any information in that envelope. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Welch or Mr. St. Clair, you have 10 minutes. 

Mr. Sr. Crate. Mr. Cohn, you don’t think that I have been trying 
to minimize the danger of a Communist in Government, do you? 

Mr. Coun. I am sure you wouldn't want to, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Cratr. It is apparent to me, at least I hope I have been 
trying to get the idea across, I just want to get these things spread 
out so we can determine responsibility for them and not lump them 
all together. That is right, isn’t it? 

Mr. Coun. Iam sure it is. 

Mr. Sr. Criatr. You said that there was no evidence of espionage 
or at least no indictments for espionage, and you quite properly point 
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out to me that espionage and conspiracy to commit espionage are 
different things. Iagree with you. 

Did you uncover any evidence that would back up or even support 
an indictment for conspiracy to commit espionage ? 

Mr. Coun. Sir, there was sufficient evidence for us to submit it to 
the FBI. 

Mr. Sr. Crarr. And did the FBI, to your knowledge, take any 
action ¢ 

Mr. Conn. Lassume that they are taking action. 

Mr. Sr. Cuarr. You assume that they are, but as of this moment 
you know of no action ? 

Mr. Coun. I know—the only thing I would know about, Mr. St 
Clair, were if there were a public indictment. I know of no such 
public indictment at this time. 

Mr. Sr. Ciatr. We were talking about General Lawton. 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Crater. I think you testified that General Lawton’s testi- 
mony on the night of October 14, you considered was critical of Secre- 
tary Stevens. 

Mr. Conn. I said, sir, that he—maybe I should not characterize 
what General Lawton said. The picture he was trying to convey was 
that he knew about the situation, he had been trying to do something 
about it. It was only when Senator McCarthy and the committee 
came on the scene that he had any success in doing something about it. 
That is what he said. 

Mr. Sr. Crater. As a matter of fact, General Lawton, in making the 
reference that he had better not talk to you, was really saying in 
substance, “I am bound by security regulations, and therefore I can’t 
tell you some of these things.” Isn’t that what he said, in substance ? 

Mr. Coun. He said what he said, sir. You are asking me to read 
his mind about that, and I think that is a question which only General 
ee 

Mr. Sr. Crate. You and I know that when you read a transcript in 
cold, hand print, it doesn’t always read the way it was said. I Seite 
the transcript here, and I wasn’t there, so I have to interrogate you 
as to whether or not it isn’t the fact that General Lawton really meant 
to convey the thought, as far as you know, that he was bound by 
security regulations and couldn’t answer all the questions ? 

Mr. Coun. I can only give you an opinion on that, Mr. St. Clair. 

Mr. Sr. Ciatr. You were there. I would like your opinion, sir. 

Mr. Coun. My opinion was that that was not what he meant. 

Mr. Sr. Cuatr. Thank you. 

Mr. Conn. You are welcome. 

Mr. St. Crater. That was on October 14; right? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Crate. I believe in one of the memoranda that has been 
submitted to the press and has been brought into evidence here, it is 
stated that you and the Senator thought that Secretary Stevens was 
incensed about this testimony. I think I use the right word, don’t I? 

Mr. Coun. You might very well be right, sir. Yes; December 17. 

Mr. St. Ciarr. December 17. The reference is to the fact that the 
Secretary was incensed about this testimony, isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Sr. Cuarr. As a matter of fact, Mr. Cohn, the first time—and 
you so testified, I believe—that the question of removing General 
Lawton was brought to your attention or the Senator’s, was on No- 
vember 24? 

Mr. Coun. That is the first time that there were actual plans to 
remove him, that I knew of. 

Mr. Sr. Cua. That you knew of? 

Mr. Coun. Yes. 

Mr. St. Crater. It was first brought to your attention at that time? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. St. Criatr. Between October 14 and November 24, it is a fact, 
is it not, that General Lawton made speeches about certain large umi- 
versities in this country ¢ 

Mr. Conn. I do know, sir—I would rather get 

Mr. Str. Cuarr. Certainly, you may look at anything you like. 

Mr. Coun. I know that he had some staff conferences with people 
up at Fort Monmouth in which he discussed the investigation. 

Mr. St. Cruarr. And that included the university you went to and 
the one I went to, didn’t it ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir; I think it did. 

Mr. Sr. Cuatmr. What was the name of that ? 

Mr. Coun. I don’t know where you went, Mr. St. Clair. 1 think 
it is Harvard, is that right? 

Mr. St. Ciatr. You went to Columbia ? 

Mr. Coun. I went to Columbia. 

Mr. Sr. Cuatr. Both fine institutions. 

Mr. Conn. Lam sure they are fine institutions, sir. I would say—— 

Mr. Sr. Ciatr. We don’t have to argue. 

Mr. Conn. I would say if they had a little prompter action in 
kicking out some Communist professors, I would be much happier, 
about them. 

Mr. Sr. Cuatr. Let’s not argue. Your friend Dave Schine went to 
Harvard, too? 

Mr. Coun. I am sure you are right, sit 

Mr. Sr. Ciatr. Let’s not argue about it. When did these speeches 
occur ¢ 

Mr. Conn. Would you give me about a minute to look at something 
here, and then I will try to answer your question. 

Mr. Sr. Ciarr. My time is up, anyway. 

Senator Munpr. No; your time is not up. We will take time out 
so he can identify the evidence. 

Mr. Sr. Crater. Oh, certainly. 

(Mr. Cohn examining documents.) 

Senator Munpr. You have 5 more minutes, Mr. St. Clair. 

Mr. Sr. Cuatr. If I could help you in any way, Mr. Cohn, I would 
be glad to. 

Mr. Coun. I will be with you in just 1 minute. 

(Mr. Cohn examining documents. ) 

Mr. Coun. O. K., sir. 

Senator Munpr. Time back in again. Go ahead. 

Mr. Sr. Cratr. It was sometime about the middle of November; 
wasn’t it? 

Mr. Coun. I don’t know the date. Whatever you say. 
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Mr. Sr. Crater. Mr. Juliana can help you. 

Mr. Coun. I will take your date. 

Mr. Sr. Crate. Mr. Juliana has a photostat of a document which 
will help you. What is the date on it? 

Mr. Conn. The middle of November would be fine. 

Mr. Sr. Cuarr. Is that all right with you? 

Mr. Coun. Yes. 

Mr. Sr. Cuarr. I want to be very fair with you. It wasn’t until 
after the announcement of those speeches came along that you heard 
anything about relieving General Lawton; isn’t that so? 

Mr. Coun. You are confining yoursef to the question of actually 
relieving him ? 

Mr. Sr. Crater. That is right. 

Mr. Conn. That is right. I had heard nothing about it before. 

Mr. Sr. Crate. That is right. If the Secretary was particularly 
incensed about the testimony on October 14 to the extent that he was 
going to relieve the general for that, he is pretty slow to anger; isn’t he, 
Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Coun. I wouldn’t say so, sir. 

Mr. Sr. CLarr. From October 14 to November 24 is about 40 days; 
isn’t it? 

Mr. Coun. A lot happened during those 40 days, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Crate. That is right. A lot happened, and one of the things 
that happened was certain speeches were made about certain univer- 
sities. 

Mr. Conn. Other things had happened, sir. Iam sure you want 

Mr. Sr. Crarr. I will give you every chance, as you know, to say 
everything you want, but I must insist you answer my question first. 

Mr. Coun. I am trying to answer this. You said a lot of things 
happened, and I am trying to tell you what happened. 

Mr. Sr. Crate. I didn’t ask you what happened. 

Mr. Coun. May I tell you what happened ? 

Mr. Sr. Ciatr. After I am through, sir, you can do anything you 
want as far as I am concerned, but I assume the chairman is still 
running the committee. 

Mr. Conn. I am not disputing that in any way, sir. I am merely 
saying I would like to give you a full answer to your question. 

Mr. Str. Crarr. I am sure you would. I am simply asking you if it 
isn’t true that one of the things that happened is that certain speeches 
were made about certain large universities, 

Mr. Conn. No, sir; it is not. 

Mr. Sr. Cuatr. That is not one of the things that happened. 

Mr. Conn. The speeches were not about large universities. 

Mr. Sr. Cuatr. In part at least? 

Mr, Coun. I wouldn’t even say in part. 

Mr. Sr. Ciatr. You will now take the position that General Law- 
ton never mentioned any universities in his speech ¢ 

Mr. Conn. I would say he did mention them. 

Mr. Sr. Ciatr. He didn’t mention them in a complimentary way, 
did he? 

Mr. Conn. I don’t think he mentioned them in a derogatory way, 
sir. 
Mr, Sr. Ciatr, You don’t? 
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Mr. Coun. I do not. 

Mr. Sr. Crarr. To infer that they teach communism is not very 
complimentary ¢ 

Mr. Coun. I don’t believe he said that, sit 

Mr. Sr. Cuarr. All right. Anyway, it was after those speeches that 
you first heard of any plans to relieve him, isn’t that right? 

Mr. Coun. Chronologically, yes. 

Mr. Sr. Crater. Chronologically, yes. And you heard of no plans 
to relieve him before those speeches, isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Coun. I heard no definite plans to relieve him. I heard plans 
about other things. 

Mr. Sr. Crater. All right, but I am talking about plans to relieve 
him. Isthat right? 

Mr. Conn. Sir—— 

Mr. Sr. Crate. And it is your testimony—I am sorry. Did you 
want to make an answer? 

Mr. Conn. Yes. What Iam trying to tell you, Mr. St. Clair, is that 
a lot of things happened, a lot of action was taken against General 
Lawton during those 40 days, leading up to his eventual removal. 
They ordered him—they told him he could no longer come to execu- 
tive sessions of our committee, that he could no longer submit ques- 
tions to these people who had Communist records; they told him he 
couldn’t get up and talk to David Greenglass; they told him he could 
not in any way get direct, first-hand information on Communist in- 
filtration at the laboratories at Fort Monmouth. 

He had his wings clipped and he was humiliated in one way after 
another during those 40 days. 

Mr. Sr. Crater. Are you through? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Cuatr. It still remains true, does it not, Mr. Cohn, that you 
heard of no plans to relieve General Lawton until after certain 
speeches were made? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Cramer. And that you heard of no plans to relieve him 
before those speeches were m: ade! 2 

Mr. C ‘OHN. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Crater. Do you still say that General Lawton was to be re- 
lieved ion ause of his cooperation with your committee ? 

Mr. Coun. I don’t have the slightest doubt in my mind about it, 
sir. 

Mr. Sr. Cuarr. All right. Even though the testimony that you pin 
that on occurred more than 40 days before you first heard that he 
was going to be relieved. 

Mr. Coun. I don’t pin it only on that testimony. I pin that on—— 

Mr. Sr. Crate. Primarily on that testimony ? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir, I pin that—— 

Mr. Sr. Cratr. The memorandum said that the Senator thought 
that the Secretary was incensed about it, isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Coun. I am pinning that on what John Adams told me, told 
Senator McCarthy, told Frank Carr, and undoubtedly told other 
people. 

Mr. Sr. Cratr. Yes, but this memorandum of December 17 simply 
says that apparently they were particularly—particularly, mind you— 
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incensed about Lawton’s statement in executive session that it was impossible 
to get necessary cooperation for the cleanup until our committee hearings com- 
menced— 

Isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. St. Ciatr. Now, whoever wrote—— 

Senator Munpr. Your time has expired. 

Mr. Str. Crarr. May I finish the question ? 

Senator Munpr. You may. 

Mr. Sr. Ciarr. Whoever wrote that memorandum had in mind that 
that is what he was pinning it on, isn’t that right? 

Mr. Coun. One of the things, sir, yes. 

Mr. Sr. Cuatr. It is the only thing he mentioned. 

Mr. Conn. Pardon me? 

Mr. Sr. Cratr. It is the only thing he mentioned. 

Mr. Coun. No; I think hesaid particularly 

Mr. Sr. Ciatr. My 10 minutes are up. 

Mr. Coun. He said particularly, and that means other things and 
I can tell you what they were. 

Mr. Jenkins. I pass, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Munpr. The Chair passes. Anyonetomy right? 

Anyone to my left ? 

Senator McCarthy ? 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Chairman, I haven’t any questions to ask. 
However, Mr. Cohn will be leaving the committee Friday to go to 
Camp Kilmer, and I assume the committee will not be able to continue 
with one of the principals absent. For that reason, I will desist and 
hope that finally, at long last, maybe my two good friends over here, 
representing Mr. Stevens and Mr. Adams, will ask questions that have 
to do with the issues so that we can get through with some of the 
witnesses before Mr. Cohn leaves Friday. I think we have had a great 
waste of time involved in giving up our 10 minutes so that you might 
cover the issues. You have not been doing that. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Welch or Mr. St. Clair, you have 10 minutes. 

Mr. Sr. Cratr. Well, let’s see where we were. On this occasion of 
November 24 and 25, Mr. Cohn, when you say Mr. Adams talked to 
you about relieving General Lawton, was Mr. Carr present ? 

Mr. Coun. Iamsure he heard some of the discussion, sir. 

Mr. Str. Curate. You are sure of that ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir, Tam. Iam reasonably sure. I am reasonably 
sureofthat. We will put it that way. 

Mr. Sr. Ciatr. Now, I want to talk to you about an entirely differ- 
ent subject. Perhaps not as earth-shattering as some that have al- 
ready been talked about, but I think of some importance. You recall 
the occasion of October 21 on which you testified that Mr. Adams 
asked you to get some tickets toa fight ? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Crarr. You said that on that occasion, Mr. Adams, Mr. 
Carr, and yourself were present? You went to the fight ? 

Mr. Coun. There was a fourth person at the fight. 

Mr. Sr. Crain. There was a fourth person, yes. Who was that? 

Mr. Conn. Pardon me? 

Mr. Sr. Ciarr. Who was the fourth person? 
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Mr. Coun. I don’t know his name. He was a friend of Mr. Carr’s. 
You will have to ask him. 

Mr. Sr. Crate. A friend of Mr. Carr’s? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Cratr. Now, that person remained with you almost through- 
out the entire evening, did he not? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. Mr. Adams, Mr. Carr and I came up from 
Washington on the plane together. The fourth person was not there. 
We went to my house for dinner. That fourth person was not there. 
We spent some time after dinner; he was not there. As I recall it, 
Mr. Carr left the ticket for him at Mr. Adams’ hotel on the way to 
the ag and he joined us at the fight some time— 

Mr. Sr. Ciratr. And remained with you through the balance of the 
naniend 

Mr. Coun. Later. I am inclined to think that he did not, sir. I 
am not sure about that, though. 

Mr. Sr. Crate. Well, now, incidentally, you testified, I believe, you 
paid for those tickets ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Sr. Crate. Did you tell Mr. Adams that you paid for them? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Sr. Ciair. On that occasion ? 

Mr. Coun. I am sure I did 

Mr. Sr. Criatr. Then the . uestion for paying for the tickets came 
up on that occasion, did it not ¢ 

Mr. Coun. No, there was no—he asked me to get the tickets and 
there was some discussion. 

Mr. St. Crater. Did you tell him you paid for them on that occasion ? 

Mr. Coun. There was some discussion before I got the tickets as 
to how the tickets were going to be gotten. He asked if I could get 
them free. He asked something else—— 

Mr. Sr. Ciatr. What did you answer to the first question ? 

Mr. Coun. I told him I didn’t think I could, but that I would get 
the tickets. 

Mr. Sr. Cra. I take it you say he was your guest on that occasion 
so you don’t want to raise any issue about it, is that right 4 

Mr. at oHN. About his not paying for the ticket? 

Mr. Sr. Cuarr. No. 

Mr. C oHN. None at all, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Crate. Did he also ask you to get a hotel room for him 
that evening ? 

Mr. Coun. He had asked me to get a hotel room for him, sir. I 
am not sure whether it was that evening. I think it probably was. 

Mr. Sr. Crair. If I would suggest to you that it was, would you 
agree with me? 

Mr. Coun. Well, there were 2 or 3 times he asked me to get hotel 
rooms for him. ‘This certainly might have been one of the occasions; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Cratr. When did he ask you that? 

Mr. Coun. About the hotel rooms? 

Mr. St. Cra. Yes. 

Mr. Conn. a were at least 2 = 3 times, 

Mr. Sr. Ciatr. No, on October 2 
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Mr. Coun. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Sr. Cuatr. Was it before you went to New York? 

Mr. Coun. I imagine so. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Sr. Cratr. And did you make a reservation for him? 

Mr. Conn. If he asked me to, and he got it, I am sure I did. 

Mr. Sr. Crate. Did he ask you anything about you paying for that 
room or anything ? 

Mr. Conn. Pardon me? 

Mr. Sr. Crater. Did he ask you to pay for that? 

Mr. Coun. There was a discussion, and I am not sure that this was 
the oceasion, Mr. St. Clair, although it very well might have been and 
probably was. Mr. Adams said the first time he was in New York, 
at the Waldorf, I believe, and he found it was rather expensive. He 
then asked me if Dave Schine could not get a rate at some other place, 
because Dave was in the hotel business. I agreed with him the Wal- 
dorf probably was expensive. I spoke to Dave—I don’t know whether 
I talked to Dave personally, I talked to Dave’s office about it, and it 
occurs to me that they m: ade a reservation for him at the—— 

Mr. Sr. Cratr. Drake Hotel? 

Mr. Conn. At the Drake Hotel. It also occurs to me on that that 
Mr. Adams said if there were to be a discount or something like that 
he did not want the bill sent to Dave Schine, he would rather have it 
sent to me, and that he would pay me for it. I then recall that after 
he stayed at the hotel, he told me—and I gave those instructions to 
Dave’s secretary—after he stayed at the hotel, Mr. Adams told me 
that when he went to pay the bill, they were not giving him a dis- 
count, and it was a blank high price, and he just paid them right then 
and there, and felt that the price had been too high, and that he had 
taken care of it himself right then and there, and there had been no 
discount. And that 

Mr. Sr. Cratr. In any event, you left instructions at the hotel to 
have the bill sent to you? 

Mr. Coun. No, I didn’t, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Crarr. Well, indirectly ? 

Mr. Conn. No, as I recall it, I’spoke to Dave Schine’s office, told 
them to get John Adams a hotel room, see if they could get a discount 
or whatever you call it in the hotel business, for it, have the bill sent 
to me, not to Dave Schine, and that Mr. Adams would pay me for it. 

That didn’t happen, though, because he paid the bill himself and 
he said they didn’t give him any discount. I never checked to see 
whether the -y had given him one or not, I don’t know. 

Mr. Sr. Cram. The instructions the hotel received were that the 
bills were to be sent to you? 

Mr. Coun. That would be right. I don’t know 

Mr. Sr. Carr. When Mr. Adams checked out, he paid it directly 
himself? 

Mr. Conn. That is what he told me. 

Mr. Str. Crate. You have no doubt about it, do you? 

Mr. Conn. No, not atall. 

Mr. Sr. Crate. On the theater tickets, you testified that you were 
very happy to get these for Mr. Adams and his two aunts; is that 
right? 

Mr. Coun. Sure. Certainly. 
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Mr. Sr. Cuair. You said you would send him a bill for them ? 

Mr. Conn. He was going to pay me for them. 

Mr. Sr. Crate. You never did send him a bill for them, did you? 

Mr. Coun. No, I didn’t. 

Mr. St. Crarr. Is there any reason why you didn’t, Mr. Cohn ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, there is. 

Mr. Sr. Crater. Does the reason have to do with Private Schine? 

Mr. Conn. No, not at all. 

Mr. Sr. Crater. None ? 

Mr. Coun. No, absolutely not. 

Mr. Sr. Cuatr. Then what is the reason you never sent him a bill? 

Mr. Conn. The reason is, before I sent him a bill I had to go to my 
office and get the bill and track it down and have to know what the 
amount was in order to have something to present him. I had not 
done that up to the time he paid me for it. 

Mr. Sr. Crain. That was a matter of 2 months? 

Mr. Conn. That might very well be so. 

Mr. Sr. Ciatr. Did you have any intention of ever sending him that 
bill? 

Mr. Coun. I had every intention of sending it. 

Mr. Sr. Ciare. Did it take you 2 months to send a bill out? 

Mr. Coun. It usually takes me, if I collect money from someone I 
get tickets for, I would say it might take me 4 to 6 months. It will 
depend on—first of all, I have to go to my office. The bills come, I 
assume, not after the tickets are bought, but would come every month 
or every 2 months or whatever the arrangement is. I then have to 
get the bill. The girl up in my office will mark out what it is or what 
it is for. When I get around to that, I will forward the bill to the 
person for whom I got the tickets. 

I had better say here, sir, that I don’t make a specialty of getting 
tickets, because since this came up I have gotten wires from people 
asking me to get theater and World Series tickets. 

Mr. Sr. Crate. That is all for the moment, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Welch? 

Mr. Wetcu. Isthere time left ? 

Senator Munpr. Your time has not expired. 

Mr. Wetcu. Mr. Cohn, I think I ought to help you fend off the 
possible requests you will have from a nationally televisioned audience 
for theater tickets. I will warn everybody now, please don’t do it. 

Mr. Coun. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Wetcu. Now, Mr. Cohn, will you turn to volume 24 of the 
record here ? 

Senator Munpr. Time out while the record is being obtained. 

Mr. Wetcu. Page 4398. 

Mr. Coun. I don’t have that, Mr. Welch. 

Mr. Wetcu. Mr. Juliana will find it for you. 

Mr. Coun. Why don’t you go ahead and save time and start read- 
ing it? 

Mr. Wetcu. While you are looking for it, Mr. Juliana, will you 
get page 2606, which we may or may not need. 

Mr. Coun. The first is—— 

Mr. Wetcu. The first is 4398, from volume 24. 

Mr. Coun, What is the next one 
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Mr. Wetcu. We may need page 2606. I am not so sure we will. 

We are going to have to correct a date in connection with 4398, if 
my impression is correct. 

Mr. Conn. I see a mistake in date right offhand. 

Mr. Wercnu. You have a very quick mind, Mr. Cohn. The date 
that appears there as October 14—— 

Senator Munpr. Time back in. 

Mr. Wetcu. Should be January 14? 

Mr. Coun. That is right. That is a mistake in the transcript. It 
should be January 14. 

Mr. Wetcnu. Let’s not make the reporters blush. We have had 
very few mistakes in these transcripts for the speed with which they 
come out. 

Mr. Coun. The reporters do an outstanding job, sir. 

Mr. Wetcu. They do indeed, «1d I have noticed it, because I have 
seen a lot of transcripts. 

That is the only date I have seen wrong in the transcript, and it 
could even be that you stated it wrong by mistake, for all you and I 
know now, is that not right ? 

Mr. Coun. It could be, sir. 

Mr. Wevcu. In any event, we do know the date should be January 
14. 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. That is the date. 

Mr. Wetcu. Calling your attention to your testimony, would you 
run your mind down on page 4398 and turn over and read at the top 
of page 4399? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. I will do that. 

Mr. Wetcn. I am particularly interested in the first two lines at 
the top of page 4399. What was being discussed, Mr. Cohn, on this 
occasion ? 

Mr. Conn. A lot of things, sir. 

Mr. Wetcu. What was being discussed that is particularly re- 
ferred to on the page to which I call your attention ? 

Mr. Coun. That was the overseas visit, sir. 

Mr. Wetcu. From what gentleman, for what man ? 

Mr. Coun. For Schine. 

Mr. Wetcu. Overseas for Schine? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wetcu. That was being discussed. There is no doubt about 
that, is there? 

Mr. Conn. No. There is no doubt. When you say it was being 
discussed, it was brought up by Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Wetcu. You wish to tell me that? 

Mr. Coun. He said so, too. 

Mr. Wetcu. On page 4399, he not only brought it up but, as I 
understand your testimony, he brought it up pretty nasty like, is that 
right ¢ 

Mr. Conn. I would say that is a pretty good description, sir, yes. 

Mr. We cu. Is that right, sir? 

Mr. Coun. Yes. 

Mr. Wetcu. I would suppose that was as critical a conversation 
with Mr. Adams in respect to Mr. Schine as you would ever have, 
was it not? 
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Senator Munpr. You may answer the question. The time has 
expired. 

Mr. Conn. I wouldn’t say that. 

Senator Munprt. Mr. Jenkins. 

The Chair will pass. Members to my left? Senators to my right? 
Senator McCarthy ? 

Senator McCartny. I have 1 or 2 questions. 

Senator Munpt. Senator McCarthy. 

Senator McCartuy. Mr. Cohn, Mr. St. Clair was referring to 
speeches made by General Lawton. I now have the newspaper ac- 
counts, and I find they were not speeches; that he was talking to the 
staff with regard to security, and that this is a restricted meeting and 
somebody took notes and gave them to the press. Is that correct? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir; that is correct, as I understand it. 

Senator McCarruy. So we may get an idea of what he said, here 
is the story. 

The remarks by General Lawton were taken down by one of the scientists in 
the laboratory and made available. Authenticity was checked with other per- 
sons who atended the same lecture and other lectures were delivered by the 
general, 

Here is an account of what he said: 

He gave unqualified support to Senator McCarthy and his methods and, asked 
in effect: were there any subversives thrown out of the university before 
McCarthy, was anything done at the Signal Corps before McCarthy? 

At the same time the general praised the laboratory personnel and cited the 
importance of their work. 

He also reportedly praised Senator William Jenner and his committee for 
rooting out the Reds. 

He then said that McCarthy had done a good job in the Signal Corps hearing 
in New York and added that he sat in and was impressed by McCarthy’s 
fairness and courtesy to all the witnesses, it was reported. 

General Lawton also said the Army’s investigation and handling of Army 
security cases was hampered by regulations until McCarthy forced Stevens to 
change the ground rules. 


Let me see if we can find what he said about these schools. 


General Lawton, it is reported, said that his talks with GI’s at the laboratory 
indicated that those GI’s who got into trouble in the Army were from certain 
universities. 

So the record is clear, when Mr. St. Clair was talking about speeches, 
actually he was referring to staff talks with the staff, people who 
worked in the laboratory, closed meetings. 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir; I believe they were. 

Senator McCarruy. Have you seen the memorandum which indi- 
cated that Mr. Stevens asked Mr. Lawton for an explanation of why 
he would praise McCarthy and why he would blame certain colleges 
for the Communists they might have turned out ? 

Mr. Coun. I have not read the memorandum in detail. I did 
get a glance at the section in which General Lawton had to explain 
what he said about congressional committees investigating communism 
doing a good job; yes, sir. And ag arly a section, I believe it 
was 9, in which he had to explain to Mr. Stevens what he meant by 
saying that Senator McCarthy had been responsible for getting out 
Communist s, and things along those lines. 

Senator McCarray. Mr. Chairm: in, as I recall—my memory may 
not be correct in this—as I recall, Mr. Stevens or Mr. Adams or Mr. 
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Welch were ordered by the Chair to produce that memorandum. This 
same question has been gone over before. If I am correct in that, I 
wonder if the memorandum has been produced. If I am not cor rect. J 
wonder if they could be ordered to produce that now. 

Senator Munpt. The Chair is advised by Mr. Prewitt that we have 
the memorandum. It has been delivered to the staff office. 

Senator McCarrnuy. I assume that is not classified secret. I wonder 
if I could see that, Mr. Prewitt. 

Senator Munpt. Mr. Prewitt says he does not have it in the com- 
mittee room but he will get it and make it available to you. 

Senator McCartrny. Thank you. 

Senator Munpt. Mr. Welch, you have 10 minutes. 

Mr. Wertcnu. Now, Mr. Cohn, referring you once more to the two 
lines that I have read to you about the conversation about Schine 
going overseas—— 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wetcn. You stated you characterized the conversation as 
follows: 


Mr. Adams threw that in right then at this point I think as an example of 
how he could get 

Mr. Cohn, will you be good enough to center your attention on the 
conversation as you know a witness should and tell us in substance as 
best you can call it back to your memory what Adams said to you and 
what you said to him? 

Mr. Coun. I am sorry—I lost that transcript again. I will get it. 

Do you want eve rything said on that day, sir? 

Mr. Wexci. I want in simple English what was said on that date 
in substance by Mr. Adams to you and by you to Mr. Adams about 
Dave Schine. 

Mr. Conn. About Dave Schine? 

Mr. Wetcn. Right: just that part. 

Mr. Conn. Sure. As I recall it, sir, that part followed a statement 
by Mr. Adams to us that he didn’t think we were cooperating with 
him, that this investigation was going on and on, the loyalty board 
members were coming in, and—— 

Mr. Wetcn. Mr. Cohn, you don’t need to tell me about that part. 
You had a discussion about calling loyalty board members, didn’t you 

Mr. Conn. Not only that, sir. We had a discussion—— 

Mr. Wetcu. Didn’t you just have that, a conversation about loyalty 
boards? 

Mr. Coun. That was discussed. 

Mr. Wexcu. And a very bitter or certainly a complete disagree- 
ment about whether they could or couldn't be called ? 

Mr. Conn. There was disagreement, sir. I might say—— 

Mr. Wetcu. Putting that behind you, just move forward to the 
talk 4p: had about Dave Schine, if you will. 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. In giving that talk, I have to put it in con- 
text, because it related to something else. 

Mr. Weicu. We know what the context is, because you had been 
discussing loyalty boards. Tell us what was said about Schine; what 
was said by him and about Schine, and what was said by you about 
Schine, in everyday simple English. 
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Mr. Conn. It was the general area of the Fort Monmouth investi- 
gation, why we were not stopping it, why the loyalty boards were 
coming in, and Mr. Adams said we were not cooperating with him. 
He then came out in substance and said how would we like it if he 
sent Schine overseas, that he could be uncooperative, too, things along 
those lines. 

Mr. Wetcu. Not along those lines. Tell us what he said? 

Mr. Coun. I can’t tell you his exact words, Mr. Welch. 

Mr. Wetcu. Mr. Cohn, you and I are lawyers. We know what a 
witness has to do. All he has to do is recall the substance of what 
is said, 

Mr. Coun. That is what I have given you. 

Mr. Weicu. I think you said he said how would we like it if he 
sent Schine overseas ¢ 

Mr. Coun. I am giving you the substance. The substance was he 
was going to do something about changing—— 

Mr. Weicu. No; wh: a he said. I don’t want to know what he was 
going todo. I want to know what he said. Did he say in substance, 
How would you like it if 

Senator McCartuy. Mr. Chairman, I have been trying to be very 
patient with Mr. Welch here, but I think he should not repeatedly 
interrupt the witness. I think this witness by comparison to Mr. 
Adams and Mr. Stevens has been extremely short in his answers and 
he should be entitled to make the answer that he wants to make. 

Mr. Wercu. Let’s try it once more, Mr. Cohn. Would you just try 
to use the English language and tell us in substance what Adams said 
to you that you heard about sending Schine overseas? Just tell it 
to us at long last. How would you like it—is that the way he began ? 

Mr. Cc OHN, Mr. Welch, I am sorry, sir. You said onee before you 
wanted to be fair. You say at long last. It is not at long last. I 
told this conversation to Mr. Jenkins the first time he ever asked me 
about it. 

Mr. Wetcu. I mean at long last in this colloquy. Now, let’s get 
it said, please, sir. Tell it to me. 

Mr, Coun. I have said it to you twice today, I will tell it the third 
time. The substance of what was said was Mr. Adams had been talk- 
ing with us about failure in cooperating with him in getting the lo 
alty board investigation and Monmouth investigation called off. We 
had a discussion about that and what he said in substance was, “Well, 
how would ~e people like it if I arranged to have Schine sent over- 
seas? I can be uncooperative, too.” Think along that line. That 
is the way that conversation came about. 

Mr. Wetcu. “How would you like it if I were to send Schine 
overseas ¢” 

Mr. Coun. That was the substance of it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wetcu. Did you think Adams was making the overseas assign- 
ments for soldiers? 

Mr. Coun. I knew, sir, he was making 

Mr. Wetcu. Did you think so? Yes or no? 

Mr. Coun. I thought, as an ordinary course—— 

Mr. Wetcu. Just yes or no. Did you think he was making over- 
seas assignments ¢ 
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Senator McCartrny. Mr. Chairman, I think the Chair instructed 
Mr. Welch to let the witness answer the question. 

Senator Munpr. The Chair believes the question can be answered 
“Yes” or “No” and then an explanation. 

Mr. Conn. I can’t possibly answer it yes or no. I will answer it 
this way, Senator Mundt. I knew Mr. Adams was not in the or- 
dinary course of business making overseas assignments for soldiers. 
No. 1. No, 2, I knew in the case of Private Schine, Mr. Adams had 
made a point of telling us that what was or was not going to happen 
to Schine was going to depend on how Mr. Adams felt about it. 

Mr. Weicu. Then, did you think he was deciding whether Schine 
went overseas or not ? 

Mr. Coun. I thought he could have some influence on that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wetcu. Could have some influence. Now this, you tell us, you 
thought was a nasty statement, is that right ? 

Mr. Coun. Well, I thought, sir; yes, I thought this- 

Mr. Wetcu. You thought it was nasty, is that right? 

Mr. Coun. Here is what I thought about it, Mr. Welch. 

Mr. Wetcu. Once again, Mr. Cohn, you thought it was nasty, didn’t 
you’ 

Senator McCarrny. I believe the word nasty was yours, not Cohn’s. 

Mr. Wetcu. Yes, it was. He said it was an occasion when Mr. 
Adams got nasty. 

Mr. Coun. What I said was this. My reaction to his statement was, 
and I think I told him, I didn’t care whether Schine went overseas 
or did not go overseas. I did not like the idea of Mr. Adams linking 
that up with an accusation that Mr. Carr and I were not cooperating 
with him in killing an investigation. 

Mr. Wetcn. It didn’t make any difference to you, did it, whether 
Schine went overseas ? 

Mr. Coun. Not the slightest. 

Mr. Wetcu. And the suggestion that he might go overseas, wasn’t 
a nasty one? It wasn’t a nasty one? 

Mr. Conn. Any suggestion that his assignment was going to be 
affected because Mr. Adams didn’t like the way Mr. Carr -and I were 
not stopping the investigation, was to me a thoroughly unpleasant 
suggestion to make. 

Mr. Wetcu. My question was simple: Was the idea that Schine 
might go overseas—did that strike you—strike that question out. 
When Adams said to you, “Schine may go overseas,” was that a nasty 
thing to say ? 

Mr. Conn. Standing by itself, no, sir. 

Mr. Wetcu. But standing in the context, you thought it was; is 
that right ? 

Mr. Coun. Yes,sir. I did, and I do. 

Mr. Wetcn. And I am sure that is one of the sharpest exchanges 
that you ever had with Adams on this point, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Coun. No. You are quite wrong. 

Mr. Wetcu. Inany event, it was a sharp exchange, wasn’t it ? 

Mr. Coun. I don’t think it was a particularly sharp exchange. 

Mr. Wetcu. You remember, Mr. Cohn, that you made a memoran- 
dum of that conversation, did you not ? 

Mr. Coun. If there isa memorandum, I did make it; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Weicu. You did, didn’t you? You made such a memorandum ? 

Mr. Coun. No doubt I did; yes. I don’t think I made a memo- 
randum of the conversation. 

Mr. Wetcu. I think youdid. I will come to that in a moment. 

Mr. Coun. No; I think 

Mr. Wetcu. Where were you when you talked to him? 

Mr. Coun. I think, Mr. Weleh—— 

Mr. Wetcu. Where were you when you talked to him? 

May I ask you where you were when you talked to him ? 

Mr. Coun. Yes. 

Mr. Wetcu. Where were you? 

Mr. Coun. Several places. 

Mr. Wetcu. Were you in room 101? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wetcu. Wasthat where the nasty suggestion was? 

Mr. Coun. No, I don’t think so. 

Mr. Wetcu. You weren’t in Senator McCarthy’s oflice while any 
of this went on, were you ? 

Mr. Coun. No, we were not. We were in 101 and then as I recall 
it we stopped off some place and then we went down to the basement 
cafeteria in the Senate—I think that is where we went—we had lunch, 
then we came back up into the office. 

Mr. Wetcu. What office, 101? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wetcu. By the way, 101, I take it, means first floor, is that 
right, in this building? Orthe second floor ? 

Mr. Coun. No, it is a little complicated because there is an “S”, 
meaning street. 

I think 

Mr. Wetcu. In any event, the committee offices are in 101; is that 
right, or at 101? 

Mr. Coun. That is one of the committee offices. There are3 or 4 

Mr. Wercu. And the Senator’s office is what number ? 

Mr. Coun. 428, I believe. 

Mr. Wetcu. And that sounds to me as if it is up 3 flights, you 
go from 1,2, 3,4, up 3 flights; is that right ¢ 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wetcu. Now, when you got ready to make a memorandum of 
the conversation that you had had with Mr. Adams, you went up those 
three flights before you made it, is that right ? 

Mr. Conn. No, sir. 

Mr. Wetcu. Well, to whom did you dictate your memorandum? 

Mr. Conn. Mary Driscoll, I imagine. 

Mr. Wetcu. Where was she? 

Mr. Conn. Outside of Senator McCarthy’s desk, office. 

Mr. Wetcn. Right, up on the fourth floor? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wetcu. My question is, when you got ready to dictate a memo- 
randum in respect to this conversation, you went up to her office? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir; I didn’t go up to her office to dictate a memo- 
randum. To answer your question, I did not go up there when I got 
ready to dictate a memorandum. 

Mr. We tcu. I don’t mean so much that you went up there for that 
purpose. Have you looked at your memorandum of January 14% 
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Mr. Conn. No,I haven't. Why don’t I do that now, sir? 

Mr. Wevcu. Right. 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weicn. It has three paragraphs, hasn't it, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wetcu. The first paragraph says in substance that Adams had 
been in the office and you had been discussing the loyalty board matter, 
is that right? 

Mr. Conn. No, he said—— 

Mr. Wetcu. Wait a moment, I just want to know the subject mat- 
ter. One subject is he had been in the office, is that right ¢ 

Mr. Conn. Yes,sir. 

Mr. Weicn. That means 101? 

Mr. Coun. Sure. 

Mr. Wetcu. Then he talks about the Army hearings and loyalty 
boards and that he was going to resist that ? 

Mr. Coun. He said: 


If we keep on with the hearings on the Army and particularly if we call in 
those on the loyalty boards who cleared Communists, he will fight us in every way 
he can. 

Mr. Wetcu. Did I misrepresent that when I shortened it in some 
way to get along ¢ 

Mr. Coun. It speaks for itself. 

Mr. Wetcu. You were discussing the Army hearings and loyalty 
boards, weren’t you ¢ 

Mr. Conn. Yes. 

Mr. Wevcn. And you dealt with that in the first paragraph ? 

Mr. Coun. That is right. 

Mr. Wetcu. In the second paragraph you have something to say 
about a man named Haskins who was once on a board and somebody 
else who was on the board priortothat? Isthat right? 

Mr. Conn. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Wecu. And then lastly you have five lines in which you say 
that Adams talked about a law partnership 4 

Mr. Conn. Thatisright. He did. 

Mr. Wetcu. Now, Mr. Cohn, we don’t find a single word 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Welch, your time has expired. I suggest you 
defer completing the question. 

Mr. Wetcn. I think I better start it when I come again. 

Mr. Jenkins. Pass, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Munpr. Do any Senators to the left have any questions? 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Chairman, one question. 

Mr. Cohn, do you now have the memoranda that I requested yes- 
terday 

Mr. Conn. What was that, Senator Jackson ? 

Senator Jackson. I say do you now have the memoranda that I 
requested yesterday that you furnish relating to the initiation of the 
investigation into the Army a year ago? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir; I don't. 

Senator Jackson. Can we have that by after lunch? 

Mr. Conn. Sir, it is going to mean going through a lot of files. 
Do you want that after lunch ¢ 
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Senator Jackson. Well, we better reorganize our files in this com- 
mittee room. I thought it shouldn’t be so difficult to get the memo- 
randa that set off the investigation of the Army. 

Mr. Coun. Sir, the investigation of the Army was not set off by a 
memorandum. 

Senator Jackson. Well, you made memoranda, notes, of the inter- 
views and information that came to you. At least I am asking this 
only on the basis of the fact that you told me that there is supposed 
to be some memoranda available. 

Mr. Conn. No, sir. I recall that the first interviews I had with 
witnesses who had information on Communist infiltration into the 
Army—I know who I talked to, I know roughly when I talked to 
them, I know where I talked to them. 

As far as I recall, I did not make notes or memoranda of those 
talks. We do have the Crouch memorandum, you have that. There 
is this two and a quarter page thing. Just what else there is in 
writing, I don’t know. 

Senator Jackson. Well, Mr. Cohn, Iam merely making the request 
now based on what I understood you were going to furnish, and I 
thought it was going to be furnished yesterday. That is why I am 
renewing the request. You say now in your judgment all of the 
memoranda has been introduced, namely the Crouch letter and that 
two and a quarter page FBI document. whieh is not introduced but 
was attempted to be presented to the committee, is that—— 

Mr. Conn. I don’t know, sir. I don’t know just what—— 

Senator Jackson. As you eos I have been passing, and I ma 
want to ask some questions. If I can see the memoranda. I don't 
want to request that you be recalled later. 

Mr. Coun. I am not very clear on just what memoranda you mean. 
1 know as far as the initiation of the Army investigation is concerned, 
we talked to a number of witnesses. We interviewed a number. We 
did get some material, Senator. 

Senator JACKSON. That j is what I am talking about. I understood 
you had interviewed some people. 

Mr. Coun. Yes; that is right. 

Senator Jackson. You personally, and that Mr. Schine had inter- 
viewed someone. I don’t recall. Was it Mr. Crouch? 

Mr. Conn. He interviewed Crouch. He interviewed someone else 
T can think of. Of the people I interviewed, I can tell you this, Sen- 
ator: I did not make memoranda. I did not dictate memoranda of 
the interviews. I can give you the rough time, because I checked back 
with the people whom I interviewed, and they have given me their 
recollection as to when we had gotten together for the first time about 
Communist infiltration inthe Army. I did not dictate memoranda of 
those interviews. 

Senator Jackson. Can you have someone check the files and find 
out if there is any memoranda available on this subject which 
relates—— 

Mr. Coun. Sure. 

Senator Jackson. To the original initiation of the charges or inves- 
tigation into the Army on up to the time you started the hearings at 
Fort Monmouth ? 

Mr. Conn. Oh, yes, sir. Iam sure on that. 
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Senator Jackson. I wouldn’t make much point of this except that 
it is very important in view of the fact that the statement has been 
made that the investigation of the Army started early in 1953, around 
February, March, April, in there. On the other hand, the inference 
has been made or the allegation, I believe, has been made that the 
charges against the Army did not—that the investigation of the Army 
did not get under way until Mr. Schine had been turned down for a 
commission. 

Mr. Conn. That is untrue, sir. 

Senator Jackson. I say I am trying to get the record straight. 

Mr. Coun. The answer to your problem is right here. First of all, 
you have the Crouch memorandum. If you want, we will have Mr. 
Crouch come in before the committee and testify under oath that he 
submitted the memerandum to Schine back in March, long before this 
commission thing arose, 

You have my testimony under oath that I talked to witnesses on 
Communist infiltration in the Army in February. One of those wit- 
nesses I think would be glad to come in here and testify and tell you 
that he talked to me in February. 

There is no doubt as to when the investigation began. 

Senator Jackson. You see, I am greatly concerned about the point, 
because this FBI document relating to 85 names who were supposed 
to be, alleged to be, subversives at Fort Monmouth, was presented in 
April and nothing happened until in September. I don’t know of 
anything that has come before the committee that is any more serious 
than what was contained in that document. 

I am interested in what was done to follow it up, because no one— 
at least on our side—was ever advised of this investigation of the 
Army while we were on the subcommittee. 

Mr. Conn. Senator, the reason for that was this: We had a number 
of preliminary investigations under way. Each time we had one, 
under the rules of the committee they would be under the direction of 
the chairman himself, and not the other members of the committee. 
Therefore, each time there was a preliminary investigation, we would 
not go running around to all the committee members bothering them 
about it. We would get the material and develop it until such a 
point that it was ready for executive session hearings, and then the 
chairman would convene a meeting of the committee and put the 
matter to the committee. 

Senator Jackson. What more did you need to do on these 35 names 
than the fact that you had the information in this report? What 
more needed to be done 2? 

Mr. Coun. We needed this, Senator Jackson: There was some ma- 
terial, No. 1, we had to check out. No. 2, there was a question of other 
investigations which had priority. For instance, sir, we were in the 
middle of public hearings on the Voice of America investigation—— 

Senator Jackson. No; that ended in March. 

Mr. Conn. No, sir; I am sorry, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Are you sure? 

Mr. Conn. I am positive. 

Senator Jackson. What hearings were held after November 1? 

Mr. Conn. I am sure the hearings were held in May, sir. 

Senator Jackson. On the Voice program ? 
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Mr. Conn. On the Information program, yes, sir. I am positive 
of it. 

Senator Jac KSON. = the Information progran 

Mr. Coun. Yes, s 

Senator JACKSON. "Su went to Europe in April? 

Mr. Conn. Thatisright. After we came back, there were hearings. 
That was in May. There was an investigation of East-West trade. 
I don’t know just when the hea nes were held. I thimk it was some- 
time during that period of time. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Cohn, what actual steps were taken after you 
received the 35 names in the document? What steps did you ti ike to 
follow up on these 35 names relating to peop yle at Fort ne 

Mr. Coun. The first thing I did was this, sir, as I reeall it. The 
name Aaron ( ‘oleman rang a bell, and I went back and got the record 
of the Rosenberg trial. I knew that I had heard the name. I knew 
it had figured in the Rosenberg case in some way. I was not sure of 
the detail. So [remember that I got hold, and I had a little difficulty 
getting it—I got hold of a copy of the trial record in the Rosenberg 
case. I checked the testimony, and 1 found the place where there was 
reference to Aaron Coleman by—it happened it was a reference by 
Julius Rosenberg himself, who named Coleman as one of his Fort 
Monmouth friends. 

I then went over and I remember I reread the Greenglass testi- 
mony and some other things. That was one of the first steps which 
I took. 

We also checked with other people who we thought might have 
information on this situation. We heard another congressional com- 
mittee had done some work’ on this. We obtained from that com- 
mittee some files and ¢ locuments—— 

Senator Jackson. Which committee was that? 

Mr. Conn. I am not sure. I think it was the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities. 

Senator Jackson. When did you do that ? 

Mr. Conn. I don’t know the exact date. I could probably get that. 

Senator Jackson. Why would you want to go to the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities when you have the epitome of in- 
formation in the form of an FBI report ? What are you going to 
find over there that would be superior to the information that you 
had in the FBI report ? 

Mr. Conn. It wasn’t a question of superior, sir. It was a question 
of getting a complete picture so we knew where we were going. 

Senator Jackson. No, but you have emphasized in the previous in- 
terrogation that after these names it had “R,” which meant “Rus- 
sian.” I am talking about this 214 page document. It has been em- 
phasized in connection with the ‘nterrogation by you or by Senator 
McCarthy that the importance of this document should not be over- 
looked because of the fact that it had “R,” and I believe something 
else which indicated “Espionage—Russian.” Isn't that right? That 
all has been brought out here in public. 

Mr. Coun. It is an important document, surely. 

Senator Jackson. I understand. You had that in March. For the 
life of me, I can’t understand—— 
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Mr. Coun. I don’t know that it was March, sir. I think it was 
given to Senator McCarthy in the spring sometime. 

Senator Jackson. I think he testified around maybe March or 
April. 

Mr. Conn. Around that period. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Stevens had been in office only a couple of 
months ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. Wouldn't the logical and sensible thing to do be 
to say, “Look, Mr. Secretary, maybe I haven’t seen this information. 
Here are 35 names, Can’t we work together and find out immediately 
what this is all about? If these people are questionable characters, 
Jet’s see if you can’t suspend them right now.” Wouldn’t that be the 
reasonable thing to do? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir; I don’t think it could have been done that way 
then. 

Senator Jackson. But Mr. Stevens had been in office only 2 months 
and he couldn’t possibly have gone through the files of G-2 where 
this report was located. 

Mr. Coun. No doubt about it, sir, but the man who came in and 
gave Senator McCarthy the information as I understand it, said that 
the people over there who had the say on these things knew all about 
it, that they had known about it for some period of time and that they 
had not done anything about it, and apparently weren’t going to do 
anything about it. It seemed like a little bit—there didn’t seem much 
point at that stage in our going back to them. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Cohn, isn’t that all the more reason why you 
then ought to go to the top man, the Secretary of the Army, based on 
the fact that these people down below you you knew wouldn't do any- 
thing about it? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. It was the chairman’s judgment at that time 
that what we ought to do that we were in the middle of hearings on 
other things, that we should develop the case, get as much information 
as we could, build it up and then give it a priority order for hearings 
by this committee in carrying out its responsibilities. 

Senator Munpr. Your time has expired. 

Mr. Coun. And that is what we did. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Dworshak ? 

Senator Symington ? 

Senator McCarthy ? 

Senator McCartny. Just one question. 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarruy. We kept Mr. Stevens and Mr. Adams fully 
informed during all the stages of the hearings. We even invited them 
to attend all our executive sessions; is that correct? 

Mr. Coun. There is no doubt about it. 

Senator McCarrny. As an example of the type of cooperation we 
gave, you called Mr. Adams and told him about the Peress case in 1953? 

Mr. Conn. That is right. 

Senator McCartuy. And called hima number of times. And finally 
when no action was taken, we called hearings; is that right ? 

Mr. Coun. That is right, sir. 

Senator McCartny. And that has been the method of operation 
with the military during all the times that we have worked with them 
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up until we found that they were deliberately trying to call off the 
hearings ¢ 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarruy. No further questions. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Welch, you have 10 minutes. 

Mr. Wetcn. Mr. Cohn, I was fascinated with the questions that 
Senator Jackson was asking you. As I understand it, you got this 
purloined document in March or April of 1953; is that right? 

Mr. Conn. This what document, sir? 

Mr. Wetcn. This FBI document. 

Mr.Coun. Yes,sir. It was in the spring of 1953. 

Mr. Wetcu. Did you hear the word I applied to it? 

Mr. Conn. I wasn’t sure I understood it correctly. 

Mr. Wetcu. Do you want to hear it ? 

Mr. Coun. That is your option, Mr. Welch, not mine. 

Mr. Wetcu. Purloined. You got it in March or April; is that 
right? 

Mr. Conn. Sir, I don’t know whether the document was purloined 
or whether it wasn’t. I know that due to that and some other things 
there are 35 subversives who are out of Fort Monmouth and who were 
in there before we came along. 

Mr. Wetcn. I understand that. You had a new Secretary of the 
Army over there, didn’t you ¢ 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wetcu. And this document long antedated his being Secretary ? 

Mr. Corn. Yes; some 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. Weicn. And when you saw it, you must have thought it was a 
frightening document; is that right? 

Mr. Conn. I thought it was a disturbing situation ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wetcu. And one involving a situation where time is of the 
essence; is that right? 

Mr. Conn. Any situation, surely. 

Mr. Wetcu. That is right, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Coun. Surely. 

Mr. Wevcu. And you had a brand new Secretary of the Army, 
didn’t you? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wetcu. He was either 4 weeks in office, say, 8 weeks in office, 
or something like that; is that right? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wetcnu. Now, with this frightening information in your hands, 
if you could hail a taxicab, you could get Bob Stevens on the job 
about these Communists within whatever time it takes to drive from 
here to the Pentagon; is that right? 

Mr. Conn. No, sir. 

Mr. Wetcu. That is not right? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. 

Mr. Wetcu. Well, at least you could have gone over. Do you think 
you would have got near him if you had gone over in the front door 
of the Pentagon and yelled out loud to some receptionists, “We got a 
lot of hot dope on Communists in the Army” # 

Don’t you think that would have taken you right straight to 
Stevens ¢ 
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Mr. Coun. If I had what, sir? 

Mr. Wetcu. If you had gone over to the Pentagon and got inside 
the door and yelled to the first receptionist you saw, “We got some 
hot dope on some Communists in the Army” don’t you think you 
would have landed at the top ? 

Mr. Conn. Sir, that is not the way I do things. 

Mr. Wetcu. It may not be the way you do things, but you were 
counsel to the committee, weren’t you ¢ 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir; I was. 

Mr. Weicn. And the Senator was a Senator ? 

Mr. Coun. And a very good one, sir. 

Mr. Wercn. Yes, sir. And have you the slightest doubt that you 
could have gotten Bob Stevens’ ear the moment you got ahold of that 
document ? 

Mr. Conn. It is perfectly possible I could have, sir. 

Mr. Weicu. You know you could have, don’t you ? 

Mr. Coun. I don’t dispute it for one minute. 

Mr. Weicn. And you tell us now that you were busy with hearings 
in other cases, is that right ? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir; we were. 

Mr. Wetcn. And although you had this dope and a fresh and 
ambitious new Secretary of the Army, reachable by the expenditure 
of one taxicab fare, you never went during March, if you had it in 
March, did you, is that right? 

Mr. Conn. Mr. Welech—— 

Mr. Wetcu. Just answer. You never went near him in March? 

Mr. Coun. No, I—— 

Mr. Wercn. Or April? Did you? 

Mr. Conn. Mr. Welech—— 

Mr. Wercr. Tell me, please. 

Mr. Conn. I am trying, sir. 

Mr. Wexcn. Or April? 

Mr. Coun. Noa, sir. 

Mr. Wetcn. Or May? 

Mr. Coun. I never went near him, sir. 

Mr. Wetcu. Or June? 

Mr. Coun. The answer is never. 

Mr. Wetcu. Right. Or July? 

Mr. Conn. I communicated—— 

Mr. Wetcu. Or July? 

Mr. Conn. No, sir—— 

Senator Munpr. I think we have covered July. 

Mr. Wetcn. I think it is really dramatic to see how these Commu- 
nist hunters will sit on this document when they could have brought 
it to the attention of Bob Stevens in 20 minutes and they let month 
after month go by without going to the head and saying, “Sic ’em, 
Stevens.” 

Mr. Conn. Senator Mundt—— 

Mr. Wetcu. Now, turning back to my other matter. 

Mr. Coun. May I answer that last statement ? 

Mr. Wetcn. I only said you didn’t say, “Sic ’em, Stevens,” and 
you didn’t, did you? 

Mr. Coun. Mr. Welch, you said a few days ago that you wanted to 
be fair. If you do want to be fair, sir, you will let me correct what 
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is an erroneous impression which you are trying to convey here. 

Mr. Wetca. Iam not trying to convey the impression that you actu- 
ally said, “Sic ’*em, Stevens,” you understand that, don’t you? 

Mr. Coun. I think I understand what you are trying to do, sir. 

Mr. Wercu. And I am actually trying to convey ‘the impression 
that you did not say, “Sic ’em, Stevens,” is that right { 

Mr. Conn. Sir 

Mr. Wetcn. Is that right? 

Mr. Coun. Mr. Welch, if you want to know the way the things 
work, I will tell you. 

Mr. Wetcu. I don’t care how it works. I just want to know if it is 

right that you did not say, “Sic ’em, Stevens. 

Mr. Conn. No, sir, you are right. 

Mr. Wetcu. I am at long last r ight once, is that correct ? 

Mr. Conn. Mr. Welch, you can always get a laugh. You are prob- 
ably right a Guieniiad times more often 

Mr. Wetcu. Mr. Cohn, we are not talking about laughing matters. 
If there is a laugh, I suggest to you, sir, it is because it is so hard to get 
you to say that you didn’t actually yell, “Sic ’em, Stevens.” 

Mr. Coun. Senator Mundt, may I give an answer to this whole 
string of questions which Mr. Welch has been throwing at me? 

Mr. Wetcu. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that there is no pending 
question, and that there is nothing that needs an answer, unless it be 
those slowly creeping months when we had that Secretary over there 
anxious to be turned loose and nobody would say, “Sic ’em, Stevens.” 
May I go ahead to another matter, Mr. Cohn, or would you prefer 
not - 

Senator Munpr. The Chair believes that there is no question pend- 
ing, and if there is a question to be asked, your counsel will have 10 
minutes in due course to ask any questions. 

Mr. Conn, Senator Mundt, if you feel, sir, that it is fair for Mr. 
Welch—— 

Senator Munpr. I wasn’t ruling on whether I considered it fair. 
I was simply ruling on this fact that I saw no pending question. He 
was simply making some dramatic statements about “Sic ’em, 
Stevens,” as far as I understood. You have a counsel here, and the 
Chair interprets one of the functions of counsel is that when his time 
comes to ask questions, he will elicit from you the information that 
Mr. Welch desires you to state. 

Senator McCarrny. An important point of order, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Welch knows that my counsel wouldn’t call up and say, “Sic 
em, Stevens.” 

That may sound funny as all get out here. It may get a laugh. 
He knows it is ridiculous. He is wasting time doing it. He is trying 
to create a false impression. I would suggest that after this Jong 
series of ridiculous questions, talking about why he wouldn’t go over 
to the Pentagon and yell out “Sic ’em, Stevens,” that Mr. Cohn 
should be able to tell what h: uppened after the document was received. 
That is the only fair thing, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, that is an answer to Mr. Welch’s questions. 

Senator Munpr. May the Chair say in answer to the point of order 
that Mr. Welch said he was not concerned about what happened, 
except whether or not he said “Sic em, Stevens.” 
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You are the counsel for Mr. Cohn, I think it would be highly appro- 
priate in your 10 minutes to ask him what did happen, and he can 
then answer. 

Senator McCarrny. Mr. Chairman, every other witness has been 
allowed to answer at length. Mr. Cohn, I think, has been answering 
every question as briefly as any hum: an being could, and as truthfully. 
Now Mr. Welch has a series of 6 or 7 questions, and answers his own 
questions, and plays to the gallery here, as though this were a vaude- 
ville show, which it isn’t. This is a pretty serious matter, Mr. Chair- 
man. While we are having fun here while Mr. Welch is trying to put 
on a circus, there are Communists in defense plants handling secret 
work, there to sabotage the work of this Nation, Communists who may 
at this very moment be decreeing the death of the sons of some people 
in this very audience, in this building. We go through this long, 
ridiculous series of questions about “Sic ’em, Stevens.” I think that 
Mr. Cohn should have the right to answer the implied question. The 
question that he was asking was what did Mr. Cohn do when he got 
a résumé of an FBI report which showed that there were Communists 
in the secret radar laboratories and why didn’t he go to the door of 
the Pentagon and yell, “Sic ’em, Stevens.” J think, Mr. Chairman, 
that is a question he should be entitled to answer at this time. 

Senator Munpr. The Chair will restate his position. As he under- 
stands the preceding record, Mr. Welch said he was not interested in 
what happened beyond the point of whether or not he stood in front 
of the Pentagon and said, “Sic ’em, Stevens.”” Mr. Cohn said he did 
not say, “Sic ’em, Stevens.” Mr. Welch is interested in no other phase 
of it. 

When you have your 10 minutes, as counsel you may ascertain that 
information from Mr. Cohn. 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Chairman, I will insist that every witness 
be treated fairly here. He asked him what happened in March, what 
happened in April, what happened in May. Before Mr. Cohn could 
even answer one word, our clever little friend here, playing to the 
vaudeville audience, as he thinks it is—it is not a vaudeville audience; 
it is the American people, interested in the facts—interrupts for the 
purpose of getting a laugh. You can get laughs here but they are 
rather expensive 1]: laughs, Mr. Chairman, and I think this young man 
should be entitled to answer that series of questions which were ¢ asked. 

Senator Munpr. The Chair understands the question to have been 
simply, “Did you see Mr. Stevens in May, in June, in July?” and the 
answer of the witness was, “Never,” which seems to cover that. The 
Chair restates the fact that you, as counsel for Mr. Cohn, may ask 
him the questions to elicit the information which Mr. Welch says is 
of no interest to him, and that is, what actually did happen. Mr. 
Welch is interested in whether he said, “Sic em,” or not, and he said 
he did not. Mr. Welch, you may continue. The point of order is 
overruled, Mr. Welch. 

Senator McCarrny. Another point of order, then. 

Senator Munpr. You may state it. 

Senator McCarruy, Can we have a ruling from the Chair now that 
the same rule applies to Mr. Welch that applies to all the Senators, 
and that is when he asks a question, he remains quiet until the witness 
can answer / 
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Senator Munpr. The Chair will do his best to enforce that rule. 
Go ahead, Mr. Welch. 

Senator McCarruy. Is that the rule now that applies to Mr. 
Welch? If so, l intend to raise a point of order every time he violates 
it, because I am getting sick of this cireus. Iam getting sick of this 
filibustering. I have given up my time so that we could get through 
with this, and instead of trying to get through, Mr. Welch is trying 
to create a circus and filibuster. Whether he is intrigued by the tele- 
vision lights or what, I don’t know. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Welch, you have 10 minutes, or the remaining 
part. How much time does he have? You have 5 more minutes, 

Mr. Weicn. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Munpr. I am listening to you, Mr. Welch. 

Mr. Wetcu. This is quite a solemn moment with me. 

Senator Munpr. I am happy we have arrived at a solemn moment. 

Mr. Wetcu. I don’t often say anything on my own behalf. If I 
have appeared to the Senators in this room or this audience or even 
on television—of which happily I am generally unaware—as seeking 
to be a clown or to make a funny joke or to catch a headline, may | 
disclaim that. I am only trying to dramatize the fact that we had a 
new Secretary of the Army over there, described in this room as a 
Communist hater, and it seems to me that it would have been simple 
to have gone over and gotten his help. If, Senator, in trying to 
dramatize, it has seemed to you that I was playing for a laugh, I beg 
of you, believe me, I was not. 

Senator McCarrny. Would you yield, Mr. Welch? I think, then, 
what you should do is let this young man tell what he did. You say he 
should have gone over and got some help. ' 

Mr. Wetcu. May I move along’ May I? 

And similarly solemnly at the — Mr. Cohn, we have heard 
many days ago that there were 130 Communists in defense plants, 
and a letter was written by the ines saying, “Let’s have the names 
of those.” I haven’t yet heard that they have gone over. Is it correct 
that, as far as you know, they have not gone over? 

Mr. Conn. As far as I know, sir, Senator McCarthy has offered 
those names to the Defense Department under the rules of this com- 
mittee. If there has not been an acceptance of the offer, that is some- 
thing of which I don’t know. 

Mr. Wrtcu. Let’s have it simply. They just haven't gone over. 

Senator McCartuy. He doesn't have to answer that. 

Mr. Coun. The answer to you, Mr. Welch, is that the last I heard 
of it was that Senator McCarthy had offered the names and that there 
had not been an acceptance of the offer. I don’t know that there has 
been any change in the situation. 

Mr. Wetcn. Let me go back to the memorandum that I was asking 
you about on January 14. You remember, Mr. Cohn, that I was just 
on the point of asking you whether you—strike that out. You were 
down in room 101 when you talked to Adams; is that right? 

Mr. Coun. Pardon me, sir? 

Mr. Wetcu. You were down in room 101 when you talked to Adams. 

Mr. Conn. Part of the time, yes, sir. 

Mr. Wetcu. And there are six stenographers there. 

Mr. Coun. Pardon me, sir é 
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Mr. Wetcn. And there are six stenographers there. 

Mr. Conn. I don’t think that there were stenographers there at 
that time, sir. Iam not sure, 

Mr. Wetcu. You mean it wasn’t business hours? 

Mr. Coun. No, it isn’t that. There was an arrangement made, 
a change made by Mr. Carr—I am inclined to think it was the begin- 
ning of February—under which he moved the stenographers over into 
room 101, which had formerly been occupied by staff members, and 
he moved some staff members who had been in 101 down to another 
room. 

Mr. Wetcu. In any event, you went upstairs and dictated this 
memorandum to Mrs. Driscoll, is that right ? 

Mr. Coun. I did go upstairs, yes, sir, and I did dictate the memo- 
randum to Mrs. Driscoll. 

Mr. Wetcu. To Mrs. Driscoll. How soon after the conversation 
did you go up and dictate it? 

Mr. Coun. I haven’t any idea, sir. I know that I went up to see 
Senator McCarthy and he wasn’t there, and I dictated this. 

Mr. Wetcu. Don’t you ever dictate anything down in the room on 
the first floor ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, I dictate some things there, sir. 

Mr. Wetcn. But not this? 

Mr. Coun. No, I did not. 

Mr. Wercu. Not this? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. 

Mr. Wetcn. Was there anything peculiarly secret about this? 

Mr. Coun. About this? No, I wouldn’t say there was anything 
particularly secret about it. 

Mr. Weicn. Anything peculiarly odd that would make you go up 
three flights of stairs to dictate it to someone when you had 
stenographers 

Mr. Coun. I didn’t go up there to dictate it, sir. 

Mr. Wetcnu. I see. Did you intend to dictate it after you heard 
Adams talk about it? 

Mr. Coun. I think the answer to that is no, sir. 

Mr. Wextcu. No. And you made up your mind later to dictate it ? 

Mr. Coun. I think what happened, Mr. Weleh—— 

Mr. Wetcu. You can answer that. You made up your mind later? 

Mr. Coun. I don’t even know if I made up my mind. I went up to 
see Senator McCarthy and tell him something. When he wasn’t there, 
I left a message, a memorandum, with his secretary, leaving word as 
to what I wanted him to know. 

Mr. Wetcu. This is that memorandum? 

Mr. CoHN, Yes, sir, it is, 

Mr. Wetcu. You dictated it to her, is that right? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Wetcu. When did you next see it ? 

Mr. Conn. I don’t think I ever saw it after that, sir. 

Mr. Wetcn. Not until March 11 or thereabouts, or did you even 
then? 

Mr. Coun. Probably I saw it around that time, sir. 

Mr. Wetcu. Around March? 

Mr. Conn. Yes. I don’t think I saw it before that. 
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Senator Munpt. Mr. Welch, your time has expired. 

Mr. Jenkins? 

Mr. Jenkins. I have no further questions. 

Senator Munpr. The Chair will pass. Senator Jackson? 

Senator Jackson. I have just one question, Mr, Chairman. 

We referred to this matter when my time expired, Mr. Cohn. You 
stated in the course of the hearings that Mr. Coleman, I believe, was 
an espionage agent and in contact with high espionage agents. 

Mr. Coun. You say I said that, si 

Senator Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Coun. No; I didn't. 

Senator Jackson. Haven't you referred to him as being in contact 
with high espionage agents / 

Mr. Conn. No. Being in contact with them ? 

Senator Jackson. Yes 

Mr. Conn. I have referred to that, and I will stand by that state- 
ment, and I will prove it; sir. 

Senator Jackson. Wouldn’t that make him an espionage agent? 

Mr. Conn. The fact that he was in contact with them? 

Senator Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Coun. It might and it might not. 

Senator Jackson. ‘The implication is, if he is in contact with high 
espionage agents, he is not in contact with them about social matters 
or something like that. 

Mr. Conn. That is the question of drawing an implication. I 
would say the contact would probably be enough not to have him work- 
ing in a secret radar laboratory. As to whether it is enough to say he 
is guilty of violating the espionage laws, that would depend on some 
other evidence, sir. 

Senator Jackson. I understand, but it is a pretty serious implica- 
tion if you make a statement and say that he is in contact with high 
espionage agents. I mean, the implication that comes from that is 
very serious. If you said that he had met such people socially and 
didn’t know who they were, but maybe he is a little naive, that would 
be another kind of statement, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Coun. Sure. Well—— 

Senator Jackson. My point is very simple. If Mr. Coleman was 
of this type of character—and I believe you have criticized Mr. 
Stevens, the Secretary of the Army, for not acting promptly on 
security matters in various situations that have been before the com- 
mittee—how can you be critical of Mr. Stevens when these 35 names 
were known to you and not to the other members of the committee for 
months? 

Mr. Conn. I don’t under i” id that, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Well, it is very simple. You knew of these 35 
names that were contained in this shot tened FBI—— 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. Senator Jackson 

Senator Jackson. You didn’t know about this two and a quarter 
page memorandum? 

Mr. Coun. I knew about it, sir. But I don’t think that the 35 
names in that memorandum are identical to the names of the 35 people 
who have been suspended at Fort Manno ith, 
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Senator Jackson. All right. Let’s just talk about Mr. Coleman 
That was the serious one in that list of 35. 

Mr. Coun. He was one of the serious ones. There is one other—— 

Senator Jackson. Let’s talk about Coleman first. There is one 
Gther I would say who is probably just as serious. 

Let’s talk about Coleman. You knew about Coleman in March or 
April? 

Mr. Conn. Around that time; yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. And from March until September nothing was 
done about it, in getting him removed, so far as the committee was 
concerned 4 

Mr. Coun. I wouldn't say that, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Well, as a matter of fact, you first learned about 
it i Mau ‘hor April, is that right ? 

Mr. Coun. Yes. It was in the spring. 

Senator Jackson. Then if you knew about this man being in con- 
tact with high espionage agents, why didn’t-you tell Mr. Stevens who 
had just been in the Army as Secretary for 2 months, the Attorney 
General, who was in charge of the over: all oper ation of FBI? 

Mr. Conn. Beeause, sir, I knew from this that the Attorney General 
and the FBI knew all a it already, No. 1. No. 2, I knew that 
they had given appropriate notice to the people in Mr. Stevens’ organ- 
ization who were charged with this responsibility, not once but on a 
great number of occasions, and that despite the ample evidence and 
warnings which I am sure were far more persuasive coming from 
the FBI than they would have been from me, there was no action 
taken over there in the Army. 

Senator Jackson. Let’s pin one thing down right now. Did Mr. 
Brownell know about this in April ? 

Mr. Coun. I don’t know if Mr. Brownell knew about it. 

Senator Jackson. You said the Attorney General knew. 

Mr. Coun. Sir, when I say the Attorney General, I don’t expect 
Mr. Brownell as "Attorney General or Mr. Stevens as Secretary of 
the Army, to know the contents of every file or document or any- 
thing like that in his organization, 

When I refer to Attorney General, sir, I mean the Office of the 
Attorney General. When I refer to the FBI, I mean the organiza- 
tion of which J. Edgar Hoover is Director. I don’t mean that the 
head of each organization knows the contents of every file or every 
pending case in the office. I don’t—— 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Cohn, you have stated that the radar labo- 
ratory at Fort Monmouth is one of the most important in the whole 
country, that it is the key to our security against a hydrogen-atomic 
attack. Here is a man, Mr. Coleman, in contact with high espionage 
agents. Isn’t that, if it involves the very heart, as I think Senator 
McCarthy said, and I agree with him, one man may be able to destroy 
this country, why didn’t you go to Mr. Brownell with that 
information ? 

Mr. Coun. Because, sir, I knew that the organization headed by Mr. 
Brownell, which includes the FBI and Mr. Hoover, not only was 
aware of that information, but had passed that information along to 
G-2 of the Army, not once but on many occasions, so it—— 
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Senator Jackson. Do you know that it was turned over to Mr. 
Brownell? He is the officer that is responsible. 

Mr. Coun. Sir, I could not see what advantage there would be in 
my going back to people who had already turned over the informa- 
tion to the right place and say—what could I say to them? They had 
already done their job. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Cohn, if you can’t get action from the people 
down below, isn’t it just a rule of commonsense you go to the top man? 

Mr. Conn. But there had been action on the part of the top in the 
FBI and in the Justice Department. 

Senator Jackson. No. I want you to state whether you know of 
your own knowledge that this information, that this man Coleman, 
a high espionage agent, that information—— 

Mr. Coun. You said a high espionage agent. 

Senator Jackson. All right, an agent or an individual in contact 
with high espionage agents in this country, whether this information 
had been turned over to the boss of the overall organization that 
collects the information, the FBI, and the organization that institutes 
prosecution, Mr. Brownell. 

Mr. Coun. My answer to you, Senator—— 

Senator Jackson. I think it is a fair question, 

Mr. Coun. Surely, sir, and I will try to give you a fair answer, 
if I may. 

As far as I know, Mr. Brownell did not personally know about this 
particular case. As far as I know, Director Hoover might not even 
have known personally or had in mind at that moment this particular 
case. I did know, sir, that the Justice Department and the FBI had 
carried out their job by sending over the information to G-2 of the 
Army. So that their responsibility was at an end, and there would 
have been no point in my communicating with them about this. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Colin, I am just trying to be fair to this new 
administration, and I want to say to you that when you have such 
information, it seems obvious to me that it is not a matter of law, we 
don’t have to be technical, it is just commonsense if you have such 
information that it would seem to me that it should have gone directly 
to Mr. Brownell from you. 

Now this next question 

Mr. Conn. Sir, you say directly to Mr. Brownell from me. Mr. 
Brownell or Mr. Hoover or their respective organizations are the 
ones who had gotten the information and sent it to the Army with a 
request for action. 

Senator Jackson. Wait a minute. Let’s pin that down. You say 
Mr. Brownell and his organization sent it over? When was this 
report sent to G-2? 

Mr. Conn. This was sent in 1951. There were others in 1952 
I assume there were others in 1953. I don’t know. 

Senator Jackson. How do you know they sent other reports? 

Mr. Conn. I told you, sir, that this same man who went to see 
Senator McCarthy told him that this 1951 report was but one of a 
long series which had been sent by the FBI to the Army for action. 
I gave dates of some additional ones. 

Senator Jackson. How can you say that Mr. Brownell sent them 
over, the Attorney General? Obviously he doesn’t know, can’t know 
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about every detail. But something as alarming as this, this is a matter 
for interest and really doing something about it. Let’s go to the 
top man. The allegations that have been made in this controversy 
relate to the fact that Mr. Stevens had coddled Communists. He had 
only been in office 2 months, and you knew about this information. 
Wouldn't the proper thing to do be to give this directly to Mr. Stevens ? 
He couldn’t possibly know of all of the files in G-2, literally thousands 
and thousands of them. 

Mr. Coun. Senator Jackson, nobody has said here that Mr. Stevens 
did know or even should have known at that point about this par- 
ticular situation, and we were not investigating Mr. Stevens’ personal 
knowledge or lack of knowledge. What we were investigating was 
whether a department of which Mr. Stevens was at that time the head, 
had then or in the past and continuing to the present, failed to take 
action on warnings that had been sent over by the FBI. 

I do not say, and no one in this room has said, that Mr. Stevens 
was derelict in not having knowledge. We do say that people in 
Mr. Stevens organization should have acted on the basis of this in- 
formation, and we say, sir, that people who had been Mr. Stevens’— 
who had worked under the predecessors of Mr. Stevens, likewise, 
should have taken action on the situation. 

Sir, without prolonging this any more, perhaps I can say it to 
you this way: We get a lot of cases, we get information on a lot of 
Communists, we process it as best we can, we can only handle one 
investigation at a time, we do the job as effectively as we can. Whether 
we followed the right or wrong approach here, no one will ever 
know. All I do know is that when we got into this investigation, 
these people were fired. Before we did, they were not fired. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Cohn, what was more important at the time, 
to try to prove that Mr. Stevens and his organization was negligent, 
or to go directly with this information about these alleged Commu- 
nists and give them the names and put them right on the spot? Then 
you would have a record, saying, “Here, we turned them over in 
April. You did nothing about it.” 

Mr. Conn. Sir, we were not trying to make a record. 

Senator Munpr. The Senator's time has expired. 

Senator Dworshak ? 

Senator McCarthy ? 

Senator McCarriry. Mr. Cohn, I was rather amused, as I sat here 
and listened to my friend from Washington State demand that we 
take this FBI document and take it over to Brownell, especially after 
the people on his side of the aisle have been demanding over the past 
number of days that the young man who gave us the information 
should be indicted. I just can’t quite following this blowing hot and 
blowing cold. One day 

Senator Jackson. A point of order. 

Senator McCarrny. Let me finish my question. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Jackson has a point of order. 

Senator Jackson. I just want the record to show that I did not state 
that Mr. Cohn should bring the document over. I said that the in- 
formation that they had should be made available to them. 

Senator McCarrny. As I started to say, Mr. Cohn, I am rather 
amused when I find my Democrat friends here criticizing you for not 
taking to Brownell information which you knew came from Brownell’s 
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office and went to Army Intelligence. The inference is that you were 
derelict. In one breath, they accuse you of bei: ng derelict in that. 
In the next breath they say that the young man who gave us ra » in- 
formation about these Communists should be indicted and in fact I 
believe it is suggested that I should be indicted and jailed for ‘haha 
received this information about Communists. The simple fact of the 
matter is that we knew that all this information had gone to the 
proper authorities in the military. There is no way we could order 
them to act upon it. 

The only thing we could do is to develop the facts, bring them out 
publicly and force them to act, because of the pressure of public 
opinion. That was done. After we made the facts public, some 35 
individuals who were suspected of violating the Espionage Act, were 
suspended, is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Coun. That is about right, sir. 

Senator McCarrny. Could we draw a parallel, perhaps, with the 
Hiss case? In the Hiss case it was found that the information given 
by Whittaker Chambers as early as 1939 or *40, I forget which—the 
FBI, according to information that has been made public in news- 
papers, sent over additional reports time after time. Finally, when 
Senator Mundt and Vice President Nixon on a committee made the 
information public, as you may recall, there was speculation as to 
whether they would indict Whittaker Chambe we ~ having given the 


—— 


information about this Communist spy, or whether they would indict 
Alger Hiss. 

You will recall that at that time, even though the information was 
available to the State Department for years, Mr. Hiss was not de- 
moted or suspended because of it, but got the highest job, perhaps, 
which the State Department could offer him. What was the title— 
Secretary 

Mr. Conn. He was Secretary General of the United Nations Con- 
ference at San Francisco, sir. 

Senator McCarruy. And also had a very important job in the 
State Department. 

Mr. Coun. Yes,sir. Before that, he had, sir. 

Senator McCarrny. The information was called to the attention 
of Mr. Berle, Assistant Secretary of State. I believe his testimony 
was that he called it to the attention of others. It was only when a 
congressional committee forced the facts out so the American people 
could see them that they finally indicted and convicted Mr. Hiss. 

Mr. Coun. Senator, the answer to that, sir, is “Yes,” and I can 
state here and now, I hope, once and for all, just what the situation is. 

Perhaps Mr. Welch doesn’t understand. We have a very small 
staff of young men downstairs who do this work. We have maybe 
9 or 10. As against that, Army Intelligence and people like that 
have, I believe, thousands of people working for them. We get a lot 
of information, serious information about Communists in radar lab- 
oratories and defense plants and the Government Printing Office and 
other places. We cannot develop every case at once. We can only 
do one at a time. 

They work hard and they do it as well as they can. We move along 
with as much speed as we can. I think as far as the young men 
downstairs are concerned, the statistics of the number of Communists 
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they have eliminated from the United State Government and defense 
plants is the best testimony as to how successful they have been. 

It is very hard to define a method of operation and say, looking 
back, just at what point you take what steps. We try to do these 
things in order of their importance and priority. We did the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. Then we did this investigation here. There 
are about nine people downstairs. They work hard, and I think 
they do a very, very effective job, and I think they have gotten a lot 
of Communists out of Government and defense plants. 

I think that should be the basis for the judgment as to their efficiency. 

Senator Munpr. Senator, my attention has been called to the fact 
that we have run past 12:30. I suggest we recess now, and you may 
have the rest of your 10 minutes this afternoon, 

We are adjourned until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:45 p. m., the hearing was recessed until 2 p. m., 
of the same day.) 
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